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Excavations at Beth She‘arim, 1955 


Preliminary Report 


N.AVIGAD 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Tue seventh season at Beth She'arim, conducted by the Israel Exploration 
Society with the assistance of the Hebrew University, began on 26 July and 
ended on 14 September 1955.’ Although the latter date marked the official 
close of the season’s work by the expedition, some work was also continued 
afterwards. Owing to the special character of one of the catacombs (No. 20), 
which was discovered this season, we decided to leave a small group of workers 
to continue the clearing of the cave and the removal of the accumulations in 
the courtyard. This work was continued intermittently throughout the year 
and led to some important discoveries. ° 

In this season too our work was chiefly concentrated in the area of the 
necropolis. We completed the cleaning of catacomb No. 18, which we had 
begun to uncover in the previous season.* This catacomb is composed of two 





‘The author, who headed the expedition, was assisted by Mr. J. Elgavish, Mr. M. Yoffe, the 
students M. Broshi and J. Levi, Mr. Z. Berkovitz, antiquity guard at Beth She‘arim, and Mr. Y. Zeid, 
foreman. As in previous seasons, Mr. J. Aviram, Secretary of the Israel Exploration Society, was 
most helpful in making arrangements for the excavation.—The photographs reproduced here are 
by A. Volk and J. Schweig.—It is our pleasant duty to express our thanks to all the institutions and 
persons who assisted us in carrying out the excavations, first and foremost to the Ministry of Labour, 
which again provided the workmen, and to Mr. M. Luncz for raising funds. 

? The clearance was performed under the supervision of Mr. M. Yoffe, and thanks to his ability 
and personal courage it was possible to clear some of the collapsed chambers without accident. 
* For the discoveries of the previous season, cf. N. Avigad: Excavations at Beth She‘arim, 1954, 
IEJ, 5, 1955, pp. 205-239. 
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small burial chambers, in which nothing of interest was found except two 
reliefs of /ulavim (palm branches) carved on the walls. Three new catacombs 
were discovered and unearthed, and the total number of catacombs has now 
reached twenty-one. The main find of the season was the discovery of catacomb 
No. 20 with its sarcophagi and inscriptions, which cast much fresh light upon 
burial customs at Beth She‘arim, and on Jewish art and Hebrew epigraphy at 
that period. The number of inscriptions discovered this year amounts to 25, 
of which 13 are in Hebrew and 12 are in Greek. All but one of the Hebrew 
inscriptions come from catacomb No. 20. 

About 13 m. east of the built stairs found in the previous season above 
catacomb No. 14, a wall 8.5 m. long was discovered, of which 2-3 courses 
built against the rock were well preserved. The continuation of the destroyed 
structure was in a north-westerly direction, and it had a tesselated pavement 
of large white cubes, interspersed with black. Because of the proximity of the 
tesselated pavement to the sloping rock surface and the walls rising up above 
the slope, this does not appear to be the courtyard of a catacomb. It is evidently 
a structure built above a catacomb. The shape of the rock at this spot gives 
rise to the conjecture that a catacomb may exist underneath the building. Two 
years earlier we carried out excavation work at this point, but it proved abortive, 
and this season too we neglected the spot because of lack of time. 

Apart from our work in the catacombs, we devoted some time to the exca- 
vation of certain parts of the city area at the top of the hill. 


THE EXCAVATION ON THE SUMMIT 


In 1940 Professor Mazar dug a trench in the south-western part of the hill, 
about 100 m. north-west of the summit mark, approximately on the 127 m. 
contour line. He discovered a section of a wall about 35 m. long, which he 
thought to be part of the city wall.* In the 1955 excavation season, the expedi- 
tion set itself the task of uncovering the face of this wall— which had not been 
previously exposed — in order to study its structure and follow its course. We 
found that the wall continued from south-west to north-east for about 40 m. 
and at its extremities turned at right angles to the south-east. Two to four well 
preserved courses built of ashlar had been laid in the rock-hewn trench. The 
wall faces north-west. The stones are dressed with drafted margins and a 





* Cf. B. Maisler: Beth She‘arim. Jerusalem, 1944, p. 18 (Hebrew). 
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smooth boss. They are arranged in stretchers, except for one header which is 
st in the wall at about its centre and has dressed surfaces on two sides. The 
sones are laid without mortar and have perfect joints. They are 52-55 cm. 
high, 113-139 cm. long and 65 cm. thick (the thickness of the wall). Surpris- 
ingly enough, the finely dressed masonry was covered with hard plaster— 
perhaps applied later in order to preserve the wall from dampness. We removed 
the plaster from a section of the wall in order to photograph it (Pl. 17A), and 
noted a very close resemblance to the finely dressed ashlar of the large building 
(B) discovered in 1940 in the north-eastern part of the hill.° It may be pre- 
sumed that these two structures date from the same period, namely the end of 
the second century A. D., which was the second building period at Beth 
She'arim.° 

The debris heaped in front of the southern part of the wall contained every 
sort of discarded building material—earth mixed with lime, pieces of plaster, 
broken tiles, and in particular a large number of broken marble slabs in various 
colours: white, red, green, and brown. There were also marble ornaments cut 
in geometrical patterns and narrow marble slits. The marble was almost cer- 
tainly used for facing the walls on the inside. There was practically no pottery 
in the debris here. At other places along the wall Roman, Byzantine and Arab 
pottery was found without any clear stratification, owing to the fact that in the 
Arab period various structures were built in close proximity to the wall. 

All the data show that the wall in question was not a city wall, but the 
external wall of a large public building’ extending in a south-easterly direc- 
tion. The wide summit of the hill overlooked the valleys on three sides, and it 
is almost certain that this was the site of an important city centre. 


CATACOMB NO. 19 
This catacomb is situated between catacombs 12 and 14. One enters by way 
of a small courtyard (3 x 4.25 m.), going down some wide rock-cut steps 
into three burial halls. The three entrances were found to be intact, with doors 
swinging on their hinges. The lintel of the eastern entrance was ornamented 





* B. Maisler: The Fourth Campaign at Beth She‘arim, 1940, BJPES, 9, 1, 1941, Pl. I, 1 (Hebrew). 

® Maisler, op. cit. (supra, n. 4), p. 19. 

" See the first notification of the discovery, BJES, 19, 1955, p. 244 (Hebrew). Our supposition was 
verified in the 1956 excavation season conducted by Prof. B. Mazar, when a large basilica was found 
there (cf. JEJ, 6, 1956, p. 261). 
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with a rosette in high relief. The opening leads toa hall with one burial cham. 
ber (2.24.2 m.), in which there are five arcosolia, each with one to three 
troughs. In the space between two parallel troughs a channel was cut in each 
case to facilitate passage between them and give access to the third trough 
behind. 

The lintel of the south entrance bore a mutilated sculptured head.* The hall 
consists of two rooms in which six arcosolia with troughs are arranged as 
above. Some arcosolia have been enlarged at the back in order to accommodate 
more troughs. Along the walls of the rooms are benches in which tombs have 
also been cut and covered with stone slabs arranged obliquely. On the east 
wall of the first room was a small menorah (seven-branched candlestick) very 
sketchily hewn, with a broad, high shaft. 

The western burial hall consists of two small rooms containing five arco- 
solia. On the lintel of the entrance a human head with long curly hair was 
sculptured in high relief (Pl. 17 B). This was the first time that a representation 
of a human being had been found on a lintel at Beth She‘arim. One presumes 
that the sculpture—an unusual phenomenon on a Jewish tomb—was done 
under the influence of the custom of decorating coffins with masks and human 
effigies ;* we will revert to this matter later. On the right-hand side of the head 


the name ZQKPATOY (‘of Socrates’) is engraved, and on the left-hand side a | 


small and very crude menorah. Probably the menorah was engraved by an unskil- 
led person after the lintel had been fixed over the entrance. 

A number of other Greek inscriptions were also found in this catacomb, of 
which we will mention only a few here. 

In the east hall the following inscription in four lines (0.7 m. long) is 
painted on the right-hand wall under the arcosolium (Fig. 1): 


RENNI)AYN 


TIOCIOYY | O09 
| eo ot 
Fig. 1. KPT ICT OY 





* This head looks more like that of a lion than a human head. 
* Very similar images, interpreted as masks, are found on a Roman burial coffin which is now in 
Baltimore. Cf. K. Lehman-Hartleben: Dionysiac Sarcophagi in Baltimore. Baltimore, 1942, Fig. 26. 
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BENNIAMIN Benjamin, 

YIOC IOYAIOY O@ONI son of Julius, dealer in 
AKOY YIOY MAKPOBIOY __ ¢extiles, son of Macrobius 
KPATICTOY the most excellent 


On the wall opposite the entrance to this room, another inscription is 
engraved in two lines, 0.95 m. long (Fig. 2): 


CABEPIOY IOC CABI Saberius, son of Sabi- 
NO APXIBA®6OY nus, master dyer 


CABG are V | 
NOAY X| we Sian , 


Fig. 2. 


This is obviously the tomb of a family engaged in the textile trade, and the 
occupations they follow are new among those mentioned in the inscriptions 
at Beth She‘arim. 

An inscription in five lines, painted in red, was found in the first room of 
the south hall on the rear wall of the second arcosolium on the left-hand side, 


worded as follows: 


EN@AAE Here 

KITE CEM lies Sem- 

..OYC H KAI Cl ..us also called Si- 
PIKIC H KYP ricis, mist- 

A HMQN ress of ours 


CATACOMB NO. 20 
This catacomb was cut continuing the alignment of catacombs 13, 12, 19 
and 14, about 40 m. to the east of catacomb 14. A wide artificial terrace 
stretches at that spot from the foot of the slope into the valley, and is composed 
chiefly of quarried material piled up in ancient times. We naturally surmised 
that a large cave had been hewn out near here, from which all this material 
had been extracted. A semi-circular depression in the ground in front of the 
slope near the terrace seemed to us to be the right place to dig. After digging 
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an exploratory trench for five days, we came upon the first signs of a stone 
facade, and after a further four days of excavation we crawled through a hole 
under the lintel of an entrance into the cave. The removal of the earth and 
piled-up debris inside the cave, and the uncovering of the spacious courtyard 
continued throughout the entire excavation season, and at intervals during the 
whole of the following year. In fact the work has not yet been completed. The 
plan of the catacomb published herewith (Fig. 4, facing p. 8 1) is only provision- 
al and has been sketched merely to give a picture of the layout without going 
into details. 

Some steps built in a wide entrance lead down to the spacious courtyard 
from the north. There seem to have been various stages of building, and the 
steps were probably added later to the original entrance. The length of the 
courtyard from north to south is 17.12 m., and its width from east to west 
11.72 m. It is cut out of the rock on three sides and the walls are faced with 
courses preserved up to a height of 1.8 m., and even more near the facade 
where the rock is higher. The entrance wall to the north is built entirely of 
stones and is 2.35 m. wide. Of this there remain two courses to a height of 
1.28 m. This wall is decorated with flat pilasters on both sides: on the court- 
yard side two on each side of the entrance, and three on the outside. On the 
east wall of the courtyard there are two openings, one of which was intended 
to serve as an entrance to a room whose cutting had only been begun. The 
second entrance, near the facade, leads to a burial chamber, 6.85 X 4.3 m., in 
the north wall of which five kokhim are cut. The entrance itself is partially 
destroyed, as is part of the ceiling. The room, which has been open for a long 
time, is full of earth and contains nothing of interest. 

The facade of the catacomb faces north (Pl. 18 A). The rock-cut wall had a 
tripled-arched facade built of ashlar in the style of the fagade of catacomb 14. 
The arches are mostly destroyed. There remain on the spot the two external 
pillars and parts of the two internal pillars. Also found among the heaps of 
debris in front of the fagade were seventeen voussoirs belonging to the arches, 
some of which were lying close together just as they had fallen when the arches 
collapsed. The length of the fagade is 11.8 m., the width of the middle arch 
2.96 m., the width of the side arches 2.65 m., the height of the east column 
2.9m., and the height of the voussoirs 0.74m. From these measurements 
it is possible to estimate the total height of the middle arch as 5.12 m., and 
the height of the side arches as 4.96 m. (Fig. 3). 
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Fig. 3. Facade of catacomb No. 20 (restored). 
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The moulded bases of the pillars are composed of a plinth, a torus and a 


cyma reversa, while the capitals are like those in catacomb 14,*° having an 
ovolo, a cavetto and an abacus. The moulded stones of the arch are decorated 
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© N. Avigad: Excavations at Beth She‘arim, 1953, IEJ, 4, 1954, p. 101, PI. 11. 
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with an egg and tongue pattern, a debased ‘fret’ pattern and an astragal 
(Pl. 17 C). Many building stones were found in the courtyard, some of which were 
cornice stones with cyma decorated with leaves and square modillions under. 
neath and others which had a torus profile, smooth or fluted obliquely. These 
stones resemble the cornice stones of the mausoleum in catacomb 11, but the 
workmanship is much poorer. It may be assumed that the stones belonged to 
a building which stood above the facade. In fact the first examination made 
on the slope above the facade at a height of about 9 m. from the floor of the 
courtyard brought to light some foundation stones and a plastered floor. It is 
possible that some sort of structure once stood there, indicating the catacomb 
below, like the structures discovered above other catacombs (Nos. 11, 14), but 


no final conclusions can be drawn until a further examination has been made 
on the spot. 


The front has three entrances—one in each arch—cut in the rock behind 
the arched facade. The frames of the openings and the doors are made of 
stone, as is usual in the Beth She‘arim tombs. The ornamentation of the doors 
also follows the normal pattern—that is to say, panels and round knobs done 
in imitation of wooden doors. The right-hand entrance (77 cm. wide) was 


found intact and the door swung on its hinges, but the door slab of the left- 
hand entrance is missing. The central entrance was largely destroyed, but parts 
of the two door-posts were found in situ. The rock above the entrance was 
broken right across. This entrance, which is 1.1 m. wide, had a double door. 
Its two wings were found lying broken in front of the entrance. The ornamen- 
tation was also of the usual pattern. The lintel of the entrance was not found. 

The plan of this catacomb (Fig. 4) is different from all the others so far 
discovered at Beth She'‘arim, both in form and in dimensions. Only catacomb 
14 resembles it somewhat in character. 

The central door leads to the main hall of the catacomb, and the two side 
doors also lead to this hall through short curved corridors on the pattern of 
the corridor at the left-hand entrance in catacomb 14. The reason for these two 
side doors in the two catacombs has now finally become clear to us. It is that 
the double door was usually opened to permit the passage of a coffin (which 
was wider than the width of the single door customary in the other catacombs), 
and perhaps it was also used by the public at the time of the funeral. The door, 
like the double door in catacomb 14, had no bolt which could be operated 
from the outside like all the other doors, and it was only possible to open and 
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Fig. 4. Sketch plan of catacomb No. 20. 
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close it from the inside. A side door was therefore required for entry and exit, 
and as an entrance for everyday use. In catacomb 14 one side door was con- 
structed which was quite sufficient, but in No. 20 two of these doors were con- 
structed, both because of the unusual size of the catacomb and for reasons of 
architectural symmetry. 

The catacomb consists of a long central hall running from north to south, 
with rooms and chambers branching off on both sides. The southern end of the 
central hall was found to be blocked, as the result of a large collapse of rock 
which led to the complete destruction of several rooms. The clearing of this 
large mass of debris and the prevention of an additional fall of the soft and 
crumbling rock are technical problems which we have not yet overcome. The 
presumed southern end of the hall is at a distance of 44m. from the entrance. 
In the area of the great collapse there are still some rooms completely buried 
or partially covered with broken pieces of rock. In the western wall of the 
central hall there are five wings branching off (one of which is only hinted at 
in the piles of debris), some consisting of one room and some of more than 
one. On the east side of the hall there are six such wings. The largest of these, 
the first from the entrance, comprises a row of six rooms (some of which have 
annexes), and its length is 47 m. The rooms are generally separated by arched 
entrances. In some places there are traces of arches built of stone. In another 
place (between rooms XIII and XIX) a wall of stones was built instead of a wall 
of rock which had collapsed. In room XIV two partition walls were built to 
isolate some sarcophagi. Among other mason’s work in this catacomb we 
would mention an arch built against the southern wall of room XXV. Owing 
to the fall of rock at this spot we have not yet been able to determine the char- 
acter of this structure. 

In most of the rooms arcosolia were cut in the walls, and the bodies were 
laid in troughs inside; small niches were cut for the collection of bones (as in 
catacomb 14). In some rooms graves were hewn in the floor. 

The troughs of the arcosolia were often covered with unusually large stone 
slabs, and at times with covers of sarcophagi (room IV). The small niches 
were closed with perpendicular stone slabs. All these tombs, without exception, 
had been broken open and emptied of their contents by robbers. 

In some rooms special recesses were hewn in the walls to take sarcophagi. 
But as a rule the coffins were found placed inside the rooms, singly or in pairs 
or groups (Pls. 18B, 19 A), and at times they were placed in the entrances. All the 
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coffins were also found broken open and pillaged, and only fragments of bone 
remained here and there. 
THE SARCOPHAGI 
Stone Sarcophagi 

All the sarcophagi found intact or semi-intact in this catacomb —and there were 
close upon 130 of them—were made of different sorts of limestone: hard 
and soft, white and yellowish, local stone (though not from the cave itself) and 
stone from the immediate neighbourhood and from farther afield. The classif- 
cation of the various kinds of stone has not yet been completed. The sarcophagi 
were mostly intended for the interment of whole bodies, and they were of 
unusually large dimensions (2.1-2.8 m. long, 0.8-1 m. wide and 0.8-1.22 m. 
high, and the height of the cover 0.5-0.6 m.). In most cases the sarcophagus 
was hollowed out only to about half its height (40-50 cm.), and the thickness 
of its walls is close upon 20 cm. A few smaller coffins were also found, 
undoubtedly intended for the burial of children. The shape of the cover 
is the same in nearly all the sarcophagi; it is that of a saddle-roof with acroteria 
in the four corners. This was the most usual shape for sarcophagi of the Roman 
period in the East, and it originated in the coffins made to imitate the shape of 
a house. The gable cover is not hollow, but solid. The sarcophagi are very 
heavy (about 3-5 tons each), and their transport to the appointed spot undoubt- 
edly entailed much physical effort. The closing of the sarcophagus by the 
cover was completed by the addition of a coat of smooth plaster, which at 
times even obliterated the point of contact. The tomb-robbers who operated in 
this catacomb were successful in removing only a few covers— ample evidence 
of how difficult it was to budge them. In general the robbers preferred to make 
a breach in the side of the coffin or in the cover, a sufficiently fatiguing job in 
view of their thickness and the large number of sarcophagi (PI. 18 B). 

Most of the coffins are smooth, without any ornamentation, but many are 
ornamented with various reliefs in patterns taken from animal or still-life. The 


following are a selection of ornamented sarcophagi (their location is marked 
on the plan, Fig. 4). 


The Lion Sarcophagus(No. 1 on plan; Pl. 19B). This sarcophagus was found ina 
recess in the wall designated for it. Its front is ornamented on both sides 
with twisted columns in relief. These have primitive Corinthian capitals, the 
details of which are indistinct. Above the columns there is a cordiform pattern 
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across the whole length of the coffin. The whole of the front surface is occu- 
pied by the relief of two lions (or more correctly, a lion on the left-hand side 
and a lioness on the right-hand side) facing each other, with their mouths half- 
open, their tongues protruding and their tails raised and lying on top of their 
backs. Between the lions stands an incompletely carved object, apparently a 
vessel from which the animals are about to drink. The shape of the lions, the 
relative proportions of their limbs and the manner in which the characteristic 
details are indicated reveal both primitiv: ness and naivety. However, the 
picture as a whole does not lack an interest and charm of its own. The artist 
has succeeded in conveying the enormous strength and terrifying fierceness of 
the beasts. In order to intensify the impression, he has made use of some ad- 
ditional means: all the carved lines of the frontal eyes, the sharp teeth, the 
mane, etc. are painted in red, and so stand out distinctly against the white 
background of the stone. The carvings of the columns and the cord are also 
painted red. The remaining sides of the coffin have no decoration. 

The motif of the two lions flanking a rater was quite common among 
Jewish artists in Palestine under the Romans.*’ It was found on the lintel of 
the synagogue at Umm el-‘Amad,’” where each lion has one of its paws on the 
head of a bull, and it is also included, with some additions, in the ornamenta- 
tion of the lintel on the western entrance of the facade to the synagogue at 
Capernaum,** where the forms are now indistinct. The same motif is found 
on the lintel of the synagogue at Khirbet Summaqa** on Mount Carmel, and 
with some variation it recurs on the entrance to a tomb there, where the lion 
and bull stand facing each other at the sides of a vessel.’* The special way in 
which the lions have raised their tails at Beth She‘arim is also found in the 
relief of the lion in the synagogue at Nabratein.’® In spite of the frequent 
occurrence of this motif of two lions facing a vessel in synagogue ornamenta- 
tion, its origin is probably in funerary art. On marble sarcophagi of the 
Roman period in various countries, the lions are often depicted holding the 





On motifs in Jewish art, see E.R. Goodenough: Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, 1-V1. 
New York, 1953-56. The material which is of interest here is collected in the third volume, here 
after quoted as Goodenough.—Cf. also M. Avi-Yonah: Oriental Elements in the Art of Palestine in 
the Roman and Byzantine Periods, QDAP, 10, 1942, pp. 105-151; 13, 1948, pp. 128-165; 14, 1950, 
pp. 49-80. 

2 Goodenough, No. 509; H. Kohl & C. Watzinger: Antike Synagogen in Galilaea. Leipzig, 1916, Figs. 
139, 142. 18 Goodenough, No. 460. 4 Ibid., No. 536. 16 Jbid., No. 43. 
8 Ibid., No. 523. 
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krater with one of their front paws, in what looks like a characteristic heraldic 
pose.’ This motif was used on Roman marble sarcophagi by way of subsidi. 
ary ornament at the back, and had no symbolic significance, mythological 
scenes being sculptured on the front. In the case of the coffins at Beth She‘arim, 


however, it became the chief ornamentation on account of its decorative 
qualities. 


The Eagle Sarcophagus(No. 8; Pls. 20 A, 21A). This sarcophagus is situated ina 
small room completely filled with coffins. We have not yet succeeded in clearing 
its frontage sufficiently to photograph it properly. The sarcophagus is remarkable 
for the abundance of its decoration: it is ornamented with reliefs on all sides, 
both on the coffin itself and on the cover. On each of its two long sides there 
is a relief in a heraldic pose of two lions facing each other with the head ofa 
bull between them. The lions are carved in a manner entirely different from 
that in the sarcophagus described above, but they are no less primitive. The 
artist emphasized the heads, which are large in proportion to the puny-looking 
bodies and express all the fierceness of the beasts. Likewise, emphasis is placed 
on the large tails. Each of the lions has three legs extended forward, and it is 
not atall clear whether they are in a running or a crouching position. At any rate, 
their fierce visages seem to be directed menacingly towards the head of the bull. 
There is in this relief a kind of simplification of the well-known motif of the 
two lions, each with a paw on the head of a bull, which in its turn is only a 
schematic representation of the earlier motif of the lion attacking a bull, a 
very common motif in ancient oriental art (ivory carvings, etc.). In view of 
the fact that the motif of the lion with its paw on the head of a bull is partic- 
ularly common in funerary art, a symbolic significance, that of death taking 
its toll, is sometimes attributed to it. However, this symbolic motif had lost its 
Original significance in the eyes of the Jewish artist in Palestine, as can be in- 
ferred from the fact that it appears as the main ornamentation of a synagogue 
lintel. It follows that the symbolic significance of the decoration of this sar- 
cophagus must also be cast in doubt. 

The right-hand side of the sarcophagus is ornamented with a garland of 
conventional leaves of unusual length. The use of festoons or garlands is very 
common on sarcophagi in the Roman era. Above the garlands is a stylized 





7 Cf. C. Robert: Die antiken Sarkophagreliefs, I1-I11. Berlin, 1890-1919; Vol. III, 2, p. 200, Fig. 161b, 
Pl. LXX, Fig. 216c. 
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relief of an eagle of primitive workmanship and clearly heraldic style. This 
pattern is repeated twice on every long and sloping side of the cover. The 
motif of the eagle above the garland is found on Roman sarcophagi,*® and ear- 
lier on the wall frescoes of the Hellenistic tomb at Marisa.'* The eagle itself 
is a well-established decorative motif in ancient Galilean synagogues;”° in 
Jewish sepulchral art it has so far only been found at Beth She‘arim.”* 

On the narrow left-hand side of the sarcophagus and on the two narrow 
sides of the cover there are reliefs representing heads of bulls, flat and sketchily 
drawn. The bull’s head is a common motif on altars and on Roman coffins, 
and is found in Syria, Phoenicia, and among the Nabateans, on the lintels of 
ancient synagogues*” and on the doors of tombs.”* On our sarcophagus there 
are the reliefs of four lions, five heads of bulls and five eagles. 


The Hunt Sarcophagus (No. 3; Pl. 20B). In the centre of the front, carved in a 
sunken relief, is a six-petalled circular rosette. This motif was the most com- 
mon decorative pattern on Jewish ossuaries in the first century A.D., and it is 
possible that the tradition is continued here. The sarcophagus seems to have 
been decorated at first with the rosette alone, and only at a later stage, apparent- 
ly at the request of the purchaser of the coffin, was the hunting scene added 
on its right. This scene shows a lion in pursuit of a gazelle. The drawing 
of the animals is the work of a skilful artist, who has succeeded in depicting 
in simple, easy lines a lively scene. It is far from the stereotyped and conven- 
tional drawings in which animals are depicted on the other sarcophagi. The 
motif of a lion pursuing a deer and similar scenes are very frequent in ancient 
art. If our supposition is correct that this scene was carved to order, it is 
possible that it had some symbolic significance. Perhaps we have here an 
expression of the original symbolic meaning of such representations used in 
funerary ornamentation (as mentioned previously), viz. that of death taking its 
toll among men. It is worthy of note how frequently these scenes, in which the 
lion seizes its prey, are found ona particular type of Roman fluted sarcophagi.** 





'S It is also found on the marble sarcophagus from Tell Mubarak (Tell Barak) near Caesarea. Cf. 
Bulletin, British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, 6, 1924, Pl. V, lower half. 19 Goodenough, No. 12. 
” Jbid., Nos. 522, 531, 993. 21 N. Avigad: The Necropolis of Beth She‘arim, Archaeology, 
8, 1955, p. 240, and the graffito of an eagle in catacomb No. 14, which has not yet been published. 
*® Goodenough, No. 548; QDAP, 13, Pl. XLII, 9. 23 Goodenough, No. 45. 
* See for example a sarcophagus in the Torlonia catacomb, Goodenough, No. 831. Cf. a very similar 
drawing on a lid, Robert, op. cit. (supra, n. 17), II, Pl. XIV, 25. 
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On the narrow right-hand side of the coffin there is a relief of a blank sabulg 
ansata. The remaining sides are plain. 


The Gate Sarcophagus (No. 2; Pl. 22 A). This coffin excels in architectural orna- 
mentation. In the centre front a double gate with four panels is carved. The 
gate is surrounded by a border of ornamental links, and is flanked by two flat 
columns fluted vertically, with bases and capitals which look Ionic (?). In 
the two corners of the front there are colonettes cut three quarters round, 
lacking bases and capitals. The lower parts of these colonettes are fluted vertical- 
ly and the upper diagonally. The areas between the corner columns and those 
flanking the gate are fluted widely and deeply in oblique and curved lines. This 
architectural motif—a gate with flanking columns—is very often found on 
Roman sarcophagi, and is to be interpreted in general as symbolizing the gate 
of the tomb, or the entrance gate to the next world. It is comparable to the 
gate-representation of fluted Roman sarcophagi,”° and it is possible that some 
such gate served as an example for the craftsman of Beth She‘arim. On the other 
hand, the motif of the gate is also found on Jewish ossuaries,*® and there it can 
be interpreted as the Ark of Law. The possibility of this influence cannot be 
excluded, in which case it is possible to explain the engraved fluting on both 
sides of the gate as a curtain opened in front of the Ark (even though the lines 
on the right-hand side are not in the correct direction). 

The narrow right-hand side of the coffin is ornamented with two large rhombi 
with a flat column between them. The left-hand side of the coffin is entirely 
covered with crude curves. 

The cover of the coffin (2.51 m. long and 0.52 m. high), which was found 
lying on the floor, is remarkable for its abundant ornamentation (Pl. 22B); its 
two sloping surfaces are divided into strips, the strips containing various 
plant and geometrical patterns cut in relief, and also a two-handled vase. 
The bottom of each of the four acroteria is decorated by a thick twisted cord. 
This ornamentation has no parallel on the covers of other sarcophagi. On 
one of its narrow sides the cover is decorated with a sheil within a gable (partly 
broken); the second narrow side is plain. 


** B. Ashmole: A Catalogue of Ancient Marbles at Ince Blundell Hall. Oxford, 1929, Pl. 47, Fig. 396. 
** Goodenough, Nos. 216, 219. 
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The Mask Sarcophagus (No. 9; Pl. 21 B-C). This coffin rests ona plastered podium 
built of stones. The front is ornamented with three columns carved in high 
relief, two at the sides and one in the middle. These columns have stylized 
Corinthian capitals, and their peculiar feature is that their bases rest on pedes- 
tals. This is an infrequent occurrence, and is found on some columnar sarco- 
phagi.”” Two garlands are suspended between the columns; they begin near the 
capitals but have no contact with them. Above each garland a rosette of seven 
leaves is cut in relief. The right-hand side of the sarcophagus is also deco- 
rated with two columns of the same type. The ends of the garland suspended 
from the capitals are secured by rings; the garland has numerous leaves and is 
of much better workmanship than the others. Above it the head of a bearded 
man is carved in relief. The curly hair of the head and the beard provide 
athick frame to the face, which has plenty of expression despite the rather crude 
carving. The wide-open eyes (the pupils are not indicated) surrounded by 
prominent rims, and the raised eyebrows above them suggest surprise; in the 
closed and twisted mouth there is an expression of anger. 

No bearded head of this kind has been found on any other sarcophagus so 
far discovered in Palestine. A pagan sarcophagus, found in Samaria,** is orna- 
mented with garlands and heads defined as Gorgon masks; a bust of a man 
on the cover is interpreted as a likeness of the deceased (?). Some imported marble 
coffins regarded as pagan carry theatrical masks, heads of Medusas and busts 
of pagan images.*’ Beginning with the first century A.D., and-especially in the 
second and third centuries, it was customary for Roman sarcophagi to be deco- 
rated above the garlands with comic and tragic masks and various representa- 
tions — Medusas, Bacchantes, Silenus, Pan, Satyrs—and sometimes also with 
a likeness of the deceased.*° These are the most commonly found subjects, and 
there are many examples of them on the sarcophagi of the Roman era in 


| various countries.*! But the series of heads which served to ornament the coffins 


was not limited to the subjects mentioned above: it included other mytholo- 
gical figures, among them the chief gods. Thus we find a Roman sarcophagus 
in the Museum at Copenhagen decorated with garlands on its four sides, and 





7 C.R. Morey: The Sarcophagus of Claudia Antonia Sabina (Sardis, V, 1). Princeton, 1924, Figs.55, 
61-62, 65, 87. 28 R. W. Hamilton: The Domed Tomb at Sebastya, QDAP, 8, 1939, 
Pl. XX XIX, 5. 29 Cf. supra, n. 18. 
”" W. Altmann: Architektur und Ornamentik der antiken Sarkophage. Berlin, 1902, pp. 74-80, 98. 

* Ibid., Figs. 22-23. 
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the heads of the following: Hercules, Medusa, Perseus, Hermes, Silenus, Dio. 
nysus, Satyr and Apollo.** Of all these the head of Hercules is the neares, 
approach to the head on the sarcophagus at Beth She‘arim. But while the hai; 
of the head of Hercules is short and does not match the beard, the head a 
Beth She‘arim has thick hair surrounding the face. Looking for an image from 
the Greco-Roman pantheon which possesses the above-mentioned characteris. 
tics and some resemblance to the head described, the nearest we find is the 
common image of Zeus-Jupiter-Sarapis. In this connection, it is of interest 
to compare the face at Beth She'arim with the sculptured head of the Nabatean 
deity Hadad, the oriental version of Zeus, found at Khirbet et-Tannur.** There 
is a striking resemblance between the two faces. In fact, although I have not 
succeeded in finding a representation of Zeus on any sarcophagus, this is no 
proof that none exists. On the contrary, it is most probable that besides the 


heads of the other deities, the head of Zeus used to serve as a decorative motif 
on Roman sarcophagi.** 





There is thus reason to assume that the maker of our coffin copied from 
another sarcophagus the face of Zeus (or Hadad or Sarapis) without consciously 
intending to carve a pagan physiognomy. The various masks and heads on the 
sarcophagi seem to have lost their original significance and become purely 
ornamental motifs. There is a second possibility, namely, that the head te- 
presents the likeness of the deceased (as was the custom on some pagan, and 
afterwards on Christian coffins), but it does not seem likely here.*° 


The Acanthus Sarcophagus (No. 13; Pl. 21D). This sarcophagus was found broken 
to pieces, with many parts missing. Its lower portion and part of its upper 
sides are the main sections preserved. It is undoubtedly the finest limestone 
coffin discovered in this catacomb, both as regards the quality of its workman- 
ship and the perfection of its ornamentation. The craftsman who made it was 
far more skilful than those who decorated the other sarcophagi. Its front is 





** Antike Kunstvaerker, 1. Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Kopenhagen, 1907, PI. LX VIII, 791. 

%8 QDAP, 10, 1942, Pl. XXII, 12. 

** The likeness of a seated Zeus occurs on a lead coffin; see M. Avi-Yonah: Lead Coffins from 

Palestine, QDAP, 4, 1934, PI. LV, 1 (ii); see ibid. also masks and figures on other coffins. 
Although in the Roman province of Pannonia in Hungary there was found a Jewish tombstone 

on which were the likenesses of father, mother and child. The Jewish character of this tombstone 


is evidenced by the incised seven-branched candlesticks and the name of the child Benjamin. See 
Goodenough, No. 857. 
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omamented with three garlands supported on both sides by large upright 
acanthus leaves and resting in the middle on two clusters of suspended leaves of 
the same kind. This is in itself an unusual arrangement. Above the garlands on 
the sides are rosettes with two sets of leaves, one above the other, in high relief. 
Above the central garland is preserved the front part of an animal with two of its 
legs. From the traces of a mane it can be presumed that this was a lion, and on 
the analogy of similar coffins in other countries, it was probably a winged lion 
ora griffin.** From the fragments found it is obvious that the upper part of the 
front of the coffin terminated with the architectural ornamentation of egg and 
tongue and astragal. The two narrow sides of the sarcophagus were ornamented 
with a relief of a wreath framing a carved krater. The rear side of the coffin is plain. 


The Shell Sarcophagus (No. 12; Pl. 23.A). This sarcophagus excels in richness ot 
decoration and in its original ornamental design, which is entirely different 
from that of the other coffins. Within a long rectangular panel surrounded by 
a frame composed of patterns of interlacing circles, vine-tendrils, etc., are 
carved two architectural motifs, most probably symbolizing the Ark of the Law. 
Each has a shell supported on two columns. The bird standing at the door of 
the left-hand ark, and the lion at the right-hand door are motifs which have 
an affinity with Arks of the Law.*’ Beside the right-hand ark is a wreath, with 
a second wreath just begun at the side of the left-hand one. In the upper orna- 
mented strip between the two shells we meet once more the heraldic motif of 
two lions flanking the head of a bull, already observed in coffin No. 8; on their 
left are two birds pecking at a cluster of grapes. 

The cover has a distinctive shell in the centre and incised spirals on two 
acroteria, with an astragal along the front. Some of the motifs (the lions and 
the bull’s head, the long-legged bird and the shell) resemble somewhat 
sarcophagi 8 and 10, and the three coffins were perhaps made in one workshop. 

The narrow right-hand side of the coffin is ornamented with vine-tendrils, 
birds, fishes, and two lions with a gazelle between them. On the narrow left- 
hand side there are reliefs of two pairs of birds. All the representations of living 
forms on this sarcophagus are of more primitive workmanship than any of 
the others. 





© Robert, op. cit. (supra, n. 17), Il, Pl. X, 22c; II, 2, Pl. XLIV, 144c. 
7 EB. L. Sukenik: The Ancient Synagogue at Beth Alpha. Jerusalem, 1932, P!.9 (Hebrew). 
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The Candlestick Sarcophagus (No. 14; Pl. 20C). This coffin was found in room 
XXVI which has not yet been cleared of its collapsed rock. On its left-hand 
narrow side a seven-branched candlestick is carved in relief. It has its branches 
typically divided into knobs and its short shaft rests on a square plinth. 
This is the first time that a menorah has been found on a sarcophagus in 
Palestine,** but it is a very popular motif on the walls of the Beth She'arim 
tombs. In catacomb 20 only one menorah was found carved on the wall of room 
XXIII. It projects about 12-35 cm. from the wall and is 1.9 m. in height; its 





shaft is missing (Pl. 23 B). 


Marble Sarcophagi 


Besides the numerous stone coffins, catacomb No. 20 once contained a consider. 


able number of marble sarcophagi. This is proved by the very many broken | 


pieces of marble found scattered about the cave. The majority were small 
pieces lacking any definite shape, splintered and chipped fragments which fel! 
to the ground at the time of their deliberate smashing by human hands. The 
larger parts of the sarcophagi were taken out of the cave and have not been 
traced, as will be explained later. Among this waste material were also fragments 
of coffins and their covers, from which it is possible to draw conclusions as to 
their shape. These sarcophagi were at least as big as the stone coffins, and had 
gabled covers with acroteria. But the chief point of interest is the discovery 
of a number of pieces of marble sculpture and relief, from which we learn that 
among the marble sarcophagi some were ornamented with scenes from Greek 
mythology. These coffins were of a type common in the second and third cen- 
turies A. D. in certain centres in Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, Italy and Alexandria. 
Two imported coffins of this type were found some time ago at Tell Mubarak* 
near Caesarea, and at Turmus ‘Aiya in the vicinity of Sichem.*® The coffins at 
Beth She‘arim were presumably also imported from abroad, for that kind of 





** After this article went to press, a lead sarcophagus was discovered while a ditch was being 
dug near catacomb No. 20. Among other ornamental designs it has four seven-branched candle- 
sticks in relief. In the catacombs of Rome three sarcophagi with candlesticks were found, cf. Good- 
enough, Nos. 788, 789, 818. 

** Cf. supra, n. 18 and #bid., 5, p.55, Pl. IV, where the war of the Greeks and Amazons is depicted 
This coffin is attributed to the second or the beginning of the third century A.D.; it is believed 
to have been brought from Athens; see also C. Watzinger: Denkmdaler Palastinas, 11. Leipzig, 1935, 
p- 102 and Fig. 74 on Pl. 32. For further literature see ibid., p. 102, notes 1-3. 

** On this sarcophagus the four seasons of the year are represented; it is attributed to the second 
century, see R. Savignac: Découvertes 4 Tourmous ‘aya, RB, 10, 1913, pp. 106-111. 
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in room} white marble is not found locally, and some of the sculptures are of much better 
eft-hand workmanship than the standard usual at that time in Palestine. The mythological 
Dranches| scenes decorating the sarcophagi also suggest a foreign origin. 

h. The exact number of marble sarcophagi in the cave cannot be determined. 
1agus in} Jt can be presumed with a fair amount of certainty that the empty and half- 
she'arim | empty rooms contained mainly marble sarcophagi (in addition to wood, pot- 
of room | tery and lead coffins, of which some traces were found), and we may estimate 
ight; its | their number at about twenty. 

We shall now select some of the fragments of sculptured marble which were 
found. These fragments (Pl. 24 A-F), left behind by the robbers, are painful 
| evidence of the great loss sustained in the destruction of these coffins. 
onsider- The three pieces A-C are parts of a scene from the battle of the Greeks and 
broken | Amazons, although there is no certainty that they belong to the same sarcoph- 
agus. As a basis for reconstructing these pieces we can make use of the mounted 
‘ich fell | Amazon being pushed off her horse by a Greek soldier who is seizing her by 

ds. The the hair, as depicted on a sarcophagus from Greece.*' 

ot been (A) The hand of an Amazon holding loosely the shaft of a double-headed 
gments axe (she is about to fall from her horse). 

1S as to (B) The bent leg of a mounted Amazon, showing a tunic draped above the 
nd had | knee and upper strip of boot around the calf. These details are characteristic of 





€ small 


covery } most of the mounted Amazons. 

rn that (C) A fragment of the head of a horse, showing the right nostril, the upper 
Greek | jaw and teeth. Other similar fragments have been found. 

rd cen- (D) Damaged head of a woman. The expression of her face (e. g. the tip of 


indria. | her tongue between her lips) and her hair hanging down suggest a wounded 
arak*’ | woman drooping her head in agony (Amazon/?). 

fins at (E) The upper part of the body of a woman clad in a chiton fastened by a 
ind of 


girdle. The right breast is bare, she wears a necklace around the neck and two 
bracelets on the arm. The head and left arm are missing. At the side of the figure 
candle. | 2gatland is suspended behind which are traces of leaf decoration. Apparently 
f. Good- | this fragment was part of the corner of a coffin on which female figures hold 
the garlands. On sarcophagi of this type, either the goddess of victory (Nike) 
or Caryatids occur. It is, however, difficult to identify our figure with either 
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second » * Robert, op. cit. (supra, n. 17), II, Pl. XXVIII, 69; S. Reinach: Répertoire de la statuaire grecque et 
romaine, 1. Paris, 1897, Pl.117 A. 
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of them, for the Caryatid is generally not bare-breasted and does not wea 
jewellery, and our figure lacks the wings characteristic of Nike. For choice, 
however, we should prefer the Nike. ** 

(F) The figure of a winged Eros, seated and holding the palms of his hands 
with the fingers crossed on his right knee. The head is missing. This is a 
frequent pose of the sleeping Eros with his head bent down towards his knee.*! 
The figure is carved in the round and attached to the coffin only at its lower part. 
Its place was apparently on the cover, either instead of or above the acroteria," 


(To be concluded) 


“* Cf. the Nike figures at the corners of one of the coffins at Tell Mubarak (supra, n.18). 

** Ashmole, op.cit. (supra, n. 25), Pl. 26, 83d; Reinach, op. cit. (supra, n. 41), I, Pl.644 A, No. 1459D. 
** Cf. Robert, op. cit. (supra, n. 17), III, 2, Pl. XLVI, 151.—I take this opportunity of thanking 
Prof. B. Ashmole, formerly Director of the Greco-Roman Department of the British Museum, for 
valuable remarks regarding the marble fragments of Beth She‘arim, and Prof. D. B. Ward-Perkins, 


Director of the British School of Archaeology in Rome, for an instructive discussion of various ? 


problems of marble sarcophagi. 
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Tell el-Yahudiyeh Ware in Syria 


RUTH B.K.AMIRAN 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Hazor Expedition 


In comparative studies and summaries Syria is conceived as one entity, and 
very often this entity is considered to embrace Palestine as well. In fact, this 
large area is marked by various spheres of influence in every period of history, 
and in spite of certain features which do lend some common character to the 
whole area, a clear regional division is to be postulated. 

The present note aims at clarifying one single phenomenon as evidence of 
regional differentiation in Syria. 

It is a well-rooted generalization in archaeological literature that the Tell 
el-Yahudiyeh Ware (by which is meant strictly speaking only the black, greyish- 
brown, punctured, white-filled ware) has spread all over Egypt, Palestine, Syria 
and Cyprus. This assumption is advanced for instance by Engberg,’ Otto,” 
Stewart® and others. Dussaud, however, tried as early as 1928* to give narrower 
and more exact boundaries to the domain of this ware, and named Lower Egypt, 
Palestine, Phoenicia and the eastern region of Cyprus. 

A survey of the excavation reports from Syria will give a different picture in: 
(a) the coastal plain, i.e. Phoenicia; (b) the interior part of Syria. 

(a) Phoenicia is dotted with finds of the Middle Bronze II period, including 
specimens of the Tell el-Yahudiyeh Ware. We shall mention only some of them, 
such as those from Byblos,° Ugarit,° Kafer Garra,’ Sin el-Fil,” Majdalouna,’ but 





"R.M. Engberg: The Hyksos Reconsidered. Chicago, 1939, p. 18, n. 4. 

? H. Otto: Studien zur Keramik der mittleren Bronzezeit in Palastina, ZDPV, 61, 1938, p. 168. 

* J. R. Stewart: Handbook to the Nicholson Museum. 2nd ed. Sydney, 1948, p. 57. 

* R. Dussaud: Les vases dits de Tell el-Yahudiyeh, Syria, 9, 1928, pp. 147-150. 

* Cf.e. g.M. Dunand: Fouilles de Byblos, 1. Paris, 1939, Pl. CLXIII: 3489. 

* Cf.e.g. C. F. A. Schaeffer : Stratigraphie comparée de l’ Asie Occidentale. Oxford, 1948, Fig. 48. 

’ PE. Guiges: Lébé‘a, Kafer-Garra, Qrayé: nécropoles de la région sidonienne, Bulletin du Musée de 
Beyrouth, 1, 1937, pp. 61-76; 2, 1938, pp. 27-72. 

* M.Chéhab: Tombe phénicienne de Sin el-Fil, Mé/anges Syriens offerts a M. R. Dussaud, Il. Paris, 1939, 
pp. 803-810, esp. p. 805, Fig. 5. 

* M. Chéhab: Tombes phéniciennes, Majdalouna, Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth, 4, 1940, pp. 37-53. 
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there are others. Of special interest is the situation in the ‘Amugq plain as reflected 
at Alalakh: in his chapter on the Black Impressed Ware,*® to which we shall 
return later, Woolley discusses three sherds from Level V,'! which ‘recall, 
though they are not identical with, the Tell el-Yahudiyeh Ware’. This situation 





'® L.Woolley: Alalakh, An Account of the Excavations at Tell Atchana in the Hatay, 1937-1949. Oxford, 
1955, pp. 342-347. " [bid., p. 343. 
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will be proved essential to the understanding of the role played by this region 
in the formation of the Black Impressed Ware. 

(b) The interior of Syria, on the other hand, seems to disclose quite a differ- 
ent situation as regards the Tell el-Yahudiyeh Ware. Indeed, the picture is very 
fragmentary because of the disproportionately small number of tells excavated 
in Syria. Only the Orontes Valley has been sounded fairly extensively in some 
of its major tells: Qatna (Mishrifeh),'” Qadesh (Tell Nebi Mend),’* Dnébi,’* 
Khan Sheikhun,’* Tell ‘As,® Tell Masin,'’ and others. From all these 
excavations and soundings not one sherd of our ware is reported, though Qatna 
Tomb I,’* for example, would have been the right context for it. Qadesh, 
however, deserves a special and more detailed treatment, because our ware is 
generally assumed to have occurred there. Pézard devoted a long discussion** 
to the Tell el-Yahudiyeh Ware and the Hyksos problem on the basis of one 
small black juglet and two fragments, assuming them to be of that ware. How- 
ever, they do not belong to the ware proper but to one of its relations: black, and 
of similar shape, but without the punctured white-filled decoration. From our 
point of view, therefore, Qadesh is as devoid of the ware under consideration 
as all the other sounded sites on the Orontes. 

We turn now to Hama, also in the Orontes Valley, where large-scale 
excavations during seven campaigns have taken place.*® Ingholt mentions 
three sherds from Level H*’ which he identifies as Tell el-Yahudiyeh Ware.*” 
| have examined two of them in the National Museum in Copenhagen”® (the 
third is kept in the Aleppo Museum), and they seem to me to belong to another 
black and punctured decorated family, namely to the Black Impressed Ware of 





2 Du Mesnil du Buisson: Le site archéologique de Mishrifé-Qatna. Paris, 1935. 

SM. Pézard: Qadesh, Mission archéologique a Tell Nebi Mend, 1921-1922. Paris, 1931. 

* Du Mesnil du Buisson: Compte rendu de la quatri¢éme campagne de fouilles 4 Mishrifé-Qatna, 
Syria, 11, 1930, pp. 160-163. 

* Du Mesnil du Buisson: Une campagne de fouilles 4a Khan Sheikhoun, Syria, 13, 1932, pp.171-185. 
© Du Mesnil du Buisson, op. cit. (supra, n. 15), chap. II: Tell ‘As, pp. 185-188. 

Du Mesnil du Buisson: Souran et Tell Masin, Berytus, 2, 1935, pp. 123-133. 

® Du Mesnil du Buisson: Les ruines d’el-Mishrifé. Paris, 1927, pp. 39-59. 

* Pézard, op. cit. (supra, n. 13), pp. 70-72. 

*” H. Ingholt: Rapport préliminaire sur sept campagnes de fouilles a Hama en Syrie (1932—1938). 
Kobenhavn, 1940. 3) Jbid., p. 56 and n. 8. 
*? Taking for granted this identification, Helene J.Kantor considered these sherds to be part of the evi- 
dence for the MB II date of Level H at Hama (cf. Syro-Palestinian Ivories, JNES, 15, 1956, p.159, n.6). 
*8 | want to express my gratitude to the Danish National Museum and to Prof. H. Ingholt for study- 
facilities in their collections, for the photographs of the sherds and for permission to publish them. 
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Alalakh,**Nuzu** and Tarsus. ** The three sherds from Hama Level H(P1.25 A-C) | 


are fragments of vessels whose shapes are entirely strange to the Tell el-Yahu. 
diyeh Ware. The thickness of the fabric, the type of rims and the shape of the 
fragments assign them to the high-footed beaker or the broad krater found, for 
example, at Alalakh.”’ As for the date of Hama H—this new fact affects only 
the date of its end, which has to be lowered by approximately half a century 
to include the Black Impressed Ware. The Hama sequence of cultures** is thus 


comparable and parallel to that of Alalakh: Hama H (the latter part of it) | 


with its Black Impressed Ware is followed by Hama G with its Nuzu Ware: 
just as Alalakh Level V when the Black Impressed Ware flourished was followed 
by IV, when the Nuzu Ware began (ending in Level II). To put it in table form: 


Hama H (latter part) Alalakh V Very beginning of LBI (MegiddoIX) | 


Hama G AlalakhIV(-I]) LB 


It is to be stressed as additional evidence that Alalakh V contains some sherds 











of the Palestinian Bichrome Ware*’ which is dated to the first part of the | 


Late Bronze I period. 

This survey, and especially the situation at Hama, changes our conception of 
the distribution of the Tell el-Yahudiyeh Ware in Syria: the conclusion may 
safely be proposed that this ware—considering the long ancestral history of 
its juglet form in Palestinian pottery—was indigenous to Palestine: it did 
not penetrate the interior of Syria, but did spread into Phoenicia as far as its 
northern boundary, and into Cyprus. Lower Egypt too seems to have been on 
the periphery rather than in the centre of production of this ware. 

We cannot conclude this note without a short excursus into the question 
of the Black Impressed Ware and its relation to the Tell el-Yahudiyeh Ware, 
hinted at above. It seems to me that Woolley was right in suggesting 
(Alalakh, p. 343) that his three sherds mentioned above ‘may be a link between 
the Tell el-Yahudiyeh Ware and the essentially different impressed ware of 
Alalakh’. These three sherds constitute to my mind a clue to our problem: 
Two of them (ébid., Pl. Cl, c and e) seem to be true Tell el-Yahudiyeh both 





* Woolley, op. cit. (supra, n. 10), pp. 342-347, Pls. C-CI. 

** R.F.S. Starr: Nuzi, 1. Cambridge, 1939, pp. 401-404, Pls. 91-92: Burnished gray ware bowls. 

** Hetty Goldman, ed.: Excavations at Gézli Kule, Tarsus, 11. Princeton, 1956, pp. 185-186, Pls. 314- 
315, 380. *7 Woolley, op. cit. (supra, n. 10), PI. C. 
** The following synchronistic table differs from that suggested by Kantor, op. cit. (supra, n. 22). 
® Cf. Woolley, op. cit. (supra, n. 10), Pl. XCVI, d. 
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in shape and in the patterns of the punctured decoration. The third (sbid.., 
P|. CI, b) already belongs to the spindle-shaped flask type characteristic of the 
Black Impressed Ware of Tarsus. This very flask of Tarsus should be recognized, 
| think, as the earliest or transitional form of the Black Impressed Ware. The 
process by which this type could have been developed is suggested in the 
group of reproductions given in Pl. 25 D-H. The Tarsus type*® is a derivative of 
an amalgamation of typical Tell el-Yahudiyeh elements (attachment of handle 
to rim, technique of decoration)*’ with the typical North-Phoenician spindle- 
shaped flask** so abundant in the ‘Amuq sites** (the unmistakable similarity 
of the base and the shape of the body as a whole). The two components are 
clearly manifested in this product. The process must have taken place in the 
North-Phoenician region, or between the ‘Amugq and Tarsus. 

We shall not dwell in this excursus either on the eastward expansion of 
the Black Impressed Ware, or on its manifestation in such forms as the beaker, 
or on the series of patterns, so much more elaborate and dogmatic, even preten- 
tious, than the simple, primitive ones of the Tell el-Yahudiyeh Ware.”* 


Note: In a private letter Professor Goldman says that ‘the evidence of Tarsus (see Tarsus, 
II, p. 185) suggests that the spindle flask appears if anything towards the end of the 
Black Impressed Ware of Syria and certainly the spindle flask is not an early form’. 
This interesting new light on the inner development of the Black Impressed Ware 
does indeed affect to some extent the suggestion advanced above. The chronological 
relationship between the Black Impressed Ware and the Tell el-Yahudiyeh Ware may 
be affected by Professor Goldman's suggestion. As to the origin of the shape of the 
spindle flask, however, it may still be assumed to have followed the suggested line of 
development, and an amalgamation of the two components which met in the area 
between the ‘Amuq and Tarsus may be considered as an explanation of the origin of 


that shape. 


* | am grateful to Prof. Goldman for the photographs (PI. 25 G-H) and the permission to reproduce 
them. 3) Pl. 25 E, a specimen of the commonest types, comes from Megiddo. PI. 25 F, 
an unusual variant of a late shape of the ware, comes from Ras el-‘Ain (cf.J. Ory: Excavations at Ras 
el-‘Ain, Il, QDAP, 6,1938, p. 118: 87, Pl. XXIX: 5). 

* This specimen (Pl. 25 D) comes from Byblos (Dunand, op. cit., supra, n. 5, Pl. CLX XI: 6508). The 
definition of the origin of this type was suggested by von Bissing and accepted and strengthened by 
Frankfort (Studies in Early Pottery of the Near East,1. London, 1924, p. 108, Pl. X: 2). Though this assump- 
tion seems to be correct, the subject deserves more investigation. 

3 The Museum at Antakya contains quite a few of them. We refrain from mentioning all other oc- 
currences of this type in various parts of the Near East as outside the scope of this note. 

* All these aspects of the problem are also outside our present subject. 











The Partition of Judea by Gabinius* 


B. KANAEL 


In 63 B.c. Pompey conquered Judea.’ He deposed King Aristobulus II and 
reinstated his feeble brother Hyrcanus II, who was favoured by the Pharisees, 
as high priest and ruler. The Romans greatly reduced the territory of the Has- 
monean state, only the regions with a dense Jewish population being left to 
it. It was divided into two separate units: Judea proper with Idumea and Perea 
in the south, and Galilee in the north. The two parts of the country were 
separated by a chain of Greek townships, which had previously been conquered 
and even destroyed by the Maccabeans, but which Pompey now restored and 
strengthened,” and by the Samaritan territory, whose inhabitants were also 
hostile to the Jews.* On the west Judea was barred from the Mediterranean 
coast which had belonged to it from Rhinocorura to the confines of Acre- 
Ptolemais.* It even lost Jaffa and its surroundings, an area at that time settled 
by Jews. * Pompey also cut off most of Judea’s Transjordanian conquests, leaving 





* This paper (in a shorter form) was published in Hebrew in B/JES, 18, 1954, pp. 168-175. 

' The chronology is discussed by R. Marcus in his commentary to Antiquities, X1V, 66. All quotations 
in English from Antiquities XIV are from Professor Marcus’ translation. Antiquities will henceforth 
be abbreviated into Ant. and The Jewish War into BJ. 

? BJ, I, 155-157; Ant., XIV, 74-76. Cf. also M. Avi-Yonah: The Historical Geography of Palestine from 
the Persian Period to the Arab Conquest. 2nd ed. Jerusalem, 1951 (Hebrew), especially the section on 
The Decline of the Maccabean State, pp. 48-52, and map on p. 50. 

* Scholars are divided as to whether the territory of the Samaritans was left to Judea by Pompey 
or not, since Josephus does not tell us anything about it. This writer follows Abel, Alt, Avi- Yonah 
and others in holding that the territory of the Samaritans was freed by Pompey and detached from 
Judea, since the Samaritans had been suppressed by the Maccabeans, who had even destroyed 
their temple on Mt. Garizim. A. H. M. Jones suggests that Samareitis, within which he believes 
the city of Samaria formed an independent enclave, was probably left to Hyrcanus. Cf. The Herods 
of Judaea. Oxford, 1938, p. 23. See also infra, n. 10. 

* R. Laqueur: Der jidische Historiker Flavius Josephus. Giessen, 1920, p. 148, has already pointed out 
that Pompey barred Judea from the Mediterranean coast in an attempt to put down piracy, in 
which the Maccabeans had engaged (Ant., XIV, 43; Diodor., XL, 18). Further light on this is per- 
haps thrown by the drawing of a galley pursuing a smaller boat which was discovered in a 
Maccabean burial cave excavated last year in Jerusalem by the Department of Antiquities (see JE), 
6, 1956, pp. 127-128). 

* The eastern limits of the territory which Pompey allotted to Jaffa are uncertain. U. Kahrstedt: 
Syrische Territorien in Hellenistischer Zeit (Abh. d. Ges. d. Wiss., Gottingen, Phil. Hist. Klasse, N. F., 
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it in this region only Perea, a strip about 100 km. long and between 
10-25 km. broad, bordering on the Jordan River.® 

The main places in Perea were: Amathus’ in the northern part; Gadora (or 
Gadara), some 20 km. south of Amathus,” and Machaerus at the southern 
extremity. 

From Idumea, in the south-west of the realm, Pompey cut off Marisa, the 
former centre of its western part.” However, the main part of Idumea remained 
within Judea,’° its chief place by now being Adora, the biblical Adoraim, called 





Vol. 19, 2, 1926) p. 99, and map III b, marks Lydda at the eastern extremity of the territory of Jaffa, 
while Gezer in his opinion still belongs to Judea. Albright is apparently of the opinion that Gezer 
too was cut off from Judea by Pompey (cf. The Nash Papyrus, JBL, 56, 1937, p. 162); E. Schiirer 
(Geschichte des juid. Volkes, 1. 4th ed. Leipzig, 1901, p. 339, n. 5), Abel (Géographie de la Palestine, ll. 
Paris, 1938, pp. 147-148) and Avi-Yonah, op. cit. (supra, n. 2), p. 44 are of the opinion that Gezer 
was retained by Judea, and they identify Gad 4ra, one of the district centres under Gabinius, with 
it (see infra). . 

It seems likely that even if Lydda and Gazara (Gezer) were included within the boundaries of 
Judea at that period, they were in the frontier region. It seems, furthermore, that Gezer was at 
that time declining and becoming impoverished (Albright, op. cit., n. 51). In this connection one 
should mention the evidence of the coins: ‘The great majority were defaced and corroded beyond 
hope of decipherment... some of the small copper coins of John Hyrcanus; a handful of the 
Seleucid and Ptolemaic dynasties and a sprinkling of small Roman and Byzantine copper coins... 
a number of coins of the Herods and the later Roman Emperors...’ (R. A. S. Macalister: The Ex- 
cavation of Gezer, 11. London, 1912, p. 298). 

The lack of coins of Jannaeus at Gezer seems to indicate that if the site was inhabited at all 
in the later Maccabean period, it was of utter insignificance, since Jannaeus issued a great many 
coins and they are found in comparatively great numbers in excavations and surface finds. Under 
Herod we find that Emmaus has already taken the place of Gazara as the centre of the toparchy 
of Western Judea (Avi-Yonah, op. cit., p. 62). It seems plausible to the writer that Emmaus was 
already the centre of the toparchy in the late Maccabean period, if not earlier; cf. 1 Macc. ix, 50. 
* See the map in Avi-Yonah, op. cit. (supra, n. 2), p. 50, and the map in folder at the end of the 
volume. Perea was bordered by the territory of Pella in the north, by that of Gerasa and Philadel- 
phia in the east, and by the Nabateans in the south-east and south. The Greek cities in Transjordan 
made up the greater part of the League of the Decapolis founded by Pompey. On the Decapolis 
see now: Avi-Yonah, ibid., p. 51. On the conquests of Jannaeus in Nabatea, see: A. Schalit: Alex- 
ander Jannaeus’ Conquests in Moab, EJ, 1, 1951, pp. 104-121 (Hebrew). 

7 Nowadays Tell ‘Amata. See W.F. Albright: The Jordan Valley in the Bronze Age, AASOR, 6, 
1926, pp. 42-45. 

* Et-Tell, close to es-Salt; Avi-Yonah, op. cit. (supra, n. 2), p. 165. 

* Tell Sandahanna. The accepted view is that since Marisa is mentioned among the towns liberated 
by Pompey (Ant., XIV, 75; BJ, I, 156) and re-established by Gabinius (Ant., XIV, 88; BJ, 1, 166), 
it was cut off from Judea by Pompey and re-established as a Greek town by Gabinius. However, 
this problem needs further consideration. 

© Some scholars are of the opinion that Idumea was cut off from Judea by Pompey. The issue 
has been put clearly by A. Alt: Galilaische Probleme, 6: Die Vorstufen zur Eingliederung Galilaas 
in das rémische Reich, PJb, 36, 1940, pp. 79-82 (reprinted in: Kleine Schriften, 1, pp. 424-428); Galilee, 
Perea, Samareitis and Idumea had not been Jewish at the beginning of the Maccabean revolt. And 
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Adoreos in the Zenon papyrus 76 of 259 B.c., and Aduram in the Book of 
Jubilees xxxviii, 8." 


The humiliation of the Maccabean state did not fail to cause deep discontent 
in the country. In 57 B.c. Alexander, the elder son of Aristobulus who had 








while the first two were considered Jewish at the advent of Pompey, the latter two were not, and 
were therefore separated from Judea by Pompey. 

In the opinion of this writer the position was different in Samareitis and Idumea, though Mac. 
cabean policy was probably more or less the same in all four regions: military conquest, eviction 
of the Grecians, favouring of the Jewish minority (in the first two), introduction of Jewish officials 
and military, and pressure to adopt the Jewish religion, failing which various repressive measures 
were adopted. Hyrcanus I ‘permitted the Idumeans to remain in their country as long as they had 
themselves circumcised and were willing to observe the laws of the Jews’ (Ant., XIII, 257). The 
same can be assumed also for Galilee and Perea, as far as Semitic elements are concerned. 

In Galilee and Perea the non-Jewish native elements were probably not united in a single na. 
tional religion, and therefore quickly became converted to Judaism. Samaria and Idumea, on the 
other hand, had national religions. But there was a great difference in the degree of resistance 
to Judaism between Samareitis and Idumea: The partisans of Mt. Garizim and Jerusalem have 
ever reviled one another as schismatics (cf. John iv, 20), have accused each other of falsifying 
relevant passages in the Pentateuch, have considered themselves the only Verus Israel and have 
been determined not to give way to the other side, down to the present day. 

The Idumeans did not have such a strongly rooted religion; unlike the Jews and Samaritans, 
they did not claim as a nation to be the Lord's elect. Assimilatory tendencies may be assumed in 
Idumea even before the Maccabean conquest. As a religion without universal appeal, the Idumean 
faith could not hold its own against the conversion enforced by the Maccabees. 

A Jewish holy place of paramount importance, the burial-cave of the patriarchs at Hebron, was 
in Idumea, and was built into a monumental sanctuary by Herod; its veneration by Idumeans 
even before his time can perhaps be postulated. It seems that force, persuasion and the appeal 
of the neighbouring Semitic religion carried the day. Antipater’s rise and influence at the court of 
the ultra-pious Hyrcanus II are unthinkable, unless we assume that the bulk of the Idumeans 
considered themselves Jewish at that period. Evidently, all did not go smoothly, and there was 
some opposition to the Judaization of Idumea in the early Herodian period (Ant., XV, 253-254). 

It follows, therefore, that while Samaria was antagonistic, Idumea was already part of Judea, 

and we should look for the fifth district of Gabinius in Idumea. 
“ The present Dura, 8 km. SWW of Hebron. Hebron was no longer an important town. In 1 
Macc. v, 65, we read that Hebron was smitten by Judas Maccabaeus, and we may assume like 
occurrences under his successors, as long as the enmity between Judea and Idumea persisted. The 
reason for Hebron’s vulnerability should probably be sought in its exposed position. It lay 7 km. 
south of the Judean border town of Beth-Zur, and both towns were situated on the mountain ridge. 
The centre of Idumea therefore moved to Adora, which was in a more sheltered position. 

Adora'’s importance is also evident from 1 Macc. xiii, 20, and from Cont. Apion., I], 10, where it 
appears in the form of Awpa (see Schiirer, op. cit. [supra, n. 5], II, p. 7, n. 9). That a relatively 
unknown place-name should be reproduced by foreigners in a form more convenient to their 
tongues is not to be wondered at; compare the list of towns rebuilt by Gabinius in BJ, I, 166, 
where the little-known Gamala also appears in the forms Gabala, Gadara. 

Adora appears in the list of towns rebuilt by Gabinius, Amt., XIV, 88; BJ, I, 166 (although 
not in the list of towns freed by Pompey). Some scholars therefore believe that it too was de- 
tached from Judea. Thus V. Tscherikower: Jews and Greeks in the Hellenistic Period. Tel Aviv, 1930, p.149 
(Hebrew); Avi-Yonah suggests that we should see in it a scribal error for Dora, which is missing 
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managed to escape from the Romans, was able to rally to himself 10,000 
heavily armed soldiers and 1500 horses, according to Josephus. 1? He succeeded 
in taking temporary possession of Jerusalem and the main fortresses, but 
Gabinius, who had been appointed proconsul of Syria, defeated Alexander 
with the aid of ‘the Jews who were submissive, led by Peitholaus and Malichus, 
and taking along with him Antipater’s guard also’.** 

After his victory Gabinius ‘set up five councils’* and divided the nation 
into as many districts’, with the following centres: Jerusalem, Jericho, Seppho- 
ris, Amathus and Tadapa or Padwpa; the first two in Judea proper, the third 
in Galilee, and the fourth in Perea. The identification of the fifth centre has 
not yet been agreed upon, nor is it clear to which district Gadora belongs. 

What were the practical aims and motives of Gabinius in dividing the 
country into five districts?'* His task was a hard one: to try to consolidate the 





in the list of Gabinius, though it was rebuilt by him. This view is supported by MS.P in Ant. 
1 Ant., XIV, 82-90; BJ, I, 160-168. 

8 Thus, Ant., XIV, 84. BJ, 1, 162 (which is most probably copied from Herod's court historian, 
Nicolaus Damascenus) here mentions ‘Antipater’s picked troops and the rest of the Jewish con- 
tingent under the command of Malichus and Peitholaus’. In the opinion of the writer, Nicolaus 
here tries to give us the (incorrect) impression that Antipater was at this time already the most 
important man in the country. However, it rather looks as if Nicolaus is here antedating Antipa- 
ter’s importance, a matter which need not surprise us in official historiography. It is true that 
Antipater, owing to his connection with the Nabateans, was the chief medium for Hyrcanus’ 
escape to the Nabateans in 67 B.C., just as he served as a mediator between Scaurus and Aretas. 
But at this time he was only one of the three most important dignitaries under Hyrcanus, Peitho- 
laus and perhaps also Malichus being more important at the moment. 

This writer holds the view that in most differences between BJ and Ant., XIV, the latter should 
be given more credit, as being the more mature and less biassed work. He disagrees with the 
opposite view of Laqueur (0p. cit., supra, n. 4). Josephus uses more sources and pays more atten- 
tion to detail in Amt. than in the earlier work. 

4 Ant., XIV, 91: ouvéEpia; BJ, I, 170: ovvo5o1, Laqueur, in accordance with his view (see the pre- 
vious note), prefers the expression ovvodo1, which he interprets as Steuerbezirke (op. cit., supra, n. 
4, pp. 165, 182). However, owvo5or are not just councils of a fiscal nature; see Pauly-Wissowa: 
Realenc. d. class. Altertumswiss., and Liddell-Scott: Greek-English Lexicon, s.v. 

'S It is generally thought that Gabinius followed the rule of ‘divide et impera’. On the resem- 
blance of his measures to the partition of Macedonia after the battle of Pydna, see H. Zucker: 
Studien zur jiidischen Selbstverwaltung im Altertum. Berlin, 1936, pp. 52-56, and especially: A. Schalit: 
The Roman Administration in Palestine. Jerusalem, 1937, pp. 31-33, and notes 29-44 on pp. 120-123 
(Hebrew). Schalit further suggests that the various districts were also segregated in respect of 
ius connubii and perhaps also in respect of ius commercii (ibid., pp. 60-61). 

The literature on the partition of Gabinius is quoted by Schiirer, op. cit. (supra, n, 5), I, p. 340, 
n. 8; A. Biichler: Das Synedrion in Jerusalem. Wien, 1902, p. 209 g., and by R. Marcus in Appendix 
L to his commentary on Ant., XII-XIV. Recently see on this subject: J. Klausner: History of the 
Second Temple Period, 11. Jerusalem, 1950, p. 237 (Hebrew) and F.M. Abel: Histoire de la Palestine, 
I. Paris, 1952, p. 292; S. B. Hoenig: The Great Sanhedrin. Philadelphia, 1953, pp. 6, 11, 13. 
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| 
position in Judea despite the growing unpopularity of Hyrcanus’ regime. Aris. 


tobulus and his sons received more and more support, while the partisans of 
Hyrcanus, i.e. the leaders of the determined Pharisees, were losing ground, as 
had been shown by the great number of warriors who flocked to Alexan- 





der. The partisans of the feeble Hyrcanus, moreover, seem to have been 
quarrelling among themselves for possession of the actual power behind the 
throne. However, Gabinius needed at all costs to leave in his rear a pacified 





Judea, since he was about to open a campaign against the Parthians.'* 

Not only was the task difficult; the solution itself could be but tempo- 
tary. The Romans could not at one and the same time humiliate the country 
and strengthen its adversaries ~ i.e. the Greek towns — and expect it to be united 
in support of Hyrcanus and the Romans. 


The reason for the selection of three of the five centres is clear: Jerusalem for 


Judea proper, Sepphoris for Galilee, and Amathus for Perea.'’ 

Jericho was destined by its geographical position to be an administrative 
centre, especially in a turbulent period. Its oasis was separated from Jerusalem 
by the Judean desert, and it served as a convenient administrative centre for 
the main fortresses of Judea, which were mostly in this region: Dok, Alex- 
andrium, Hyrcania, Masada, etc. These fortresses were of decisive importance 
in the military struggles of this period."* 

Which region had Tatapa or Fabwpa’’ as its centre? Most scholars are 
of the opinion that these names are corruptions of PaCapa, the biblical Gezer.” 
Gazara could well be corrupted into Padapa, but it is difficult to explain the 
form [adapa. Furthermore, it is most unlikely that Gazara, which was on the 
outskirts of Judea at this period** and perhaps was not even included in its 
boundaries, should have served as an administrative centre. 





‘© Which he started later on, in 56 B.C. However, after he had already crossed the Euphrates, he 
turned back to re-instal Ptolemy Auletes in Egypt, at the beginning of 55 B.C. 

'? It is possible that Amathus served as the administrative centre of Perea under the Maccabeans 
In Ant., XIII, 356, Amathus is mentioned as ‘the greatest stronghold of those occupied beyond 
the Jordan’, and it is likely that the administration of Perea under the Maccabeans was mainly 
military, just as Antipas later resided at Machaerus. It is of interest to remember in this connection 
that in the turmoils following King Herod's death the royal palaces of Amathus and Jericho are 
said to have been burnt by the insurgents, i.e. the very places mentioned as centres of synhedriae 
under Gabinius. '® Under Simeon Maccabaeus, his son-in-law was the governor of Jericho 
'® B. Niese twice quotes the form laSdpors. In BJ, 1, 170, in MSS VR the form FaSapors appears. In 
Lat. (a Latin version ascribed to Rufinus, who lived in the fifth century A.D.): Doris, Heges. (Cod 
Ambros.): Gadoram. MS. P. quotes the form FaSapors in Ant., XIV, 91. 

*® Schiirer, Abel, Avi-Yonah, Alt, and others. *1 Cf. supra, n.5 
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For these reasons Albright opposed the identification of Gadara with Gezer. 
He suggested that it is one of the many place-names derived from the root 
a, without, however, identifying it.?* Klein®* and Alt** suggested its identi- 
fication with Gadora in Perea.”* However, it is difficult to accept this identi- 
fication, since the other administrative centre in Perea under Gabinius was 
Amathus, and there was no need to have one more administrative centre in 
the northern part of this not very important region.” 

The present writer suggests that the fifth centre of Gabinius’ partition should 
be located in Idumea. Idumea was at that time not only a distinct geographical 


- 
‘ 


unit, and a district of the Hasmonean state;*’ it was also an ethnic unit. Only 
two generations had passed since the conversion of the people by Hyrcanus I. 
It was also the district of which Antipater was governor, and where his chief 
influence lay.~” 

After Marisa had presumably been cut off from Idumea, Adora remained 
the only important place in the region. We would therefore suggest that the 
fifth district centre in the partition of Gabinius, Tadmpa, is a scribal error for 
Adwpa.”* 

Thus, in our opinion, Peitholaus was at that time the most influential of 


$l 


Hyrcanus’ backers*° and was the man in power” in Jerusalem. Malichus prob- 


ably had a similar influence in Galilee,*’ Antipater in Idumea,** an unnamed 








* Albright, op. cit. (supra, n. 5), p. 162. 

3 §. Klein: The Division of Palestine into Ma‘amadoth, The Palestine Year-Book, 2-3, 1926, p. 19 
(Hebrew). *4 Alt, op. cit. (supra, n. 10), p. 81 (=Kéeine Schriften, I, p. 426). 
* Cf. supra, n. 8. 

* Alt thinks that Idumea was not included in Judea at that time, and hence sees no difficulty in 
having two synhedriae in Perea. 

* Antipater’s father is mentioned as governor of Idumea under Jannaeus in Ant., XIV, 10. 

** The good relations of Antipas with the Arabs, the Gazeans and the Ascalonites are mentioned 
in Ant., XIV, 10. One can infer that the son followed his father as governor of Idumea. On his 
influential position amongst the ldumeans and his connections with the neighbouring rulers, see 
Ant., XIV, 122. 

** The various readings of the place-name are quoted in n. 19. Adoraim now appears in the 
Graecized form ASwpa, and perhaps also Awpa, as already remarked in n. 11. 

* Peitholaus is mentioned in Ant., X1V, 93, and in BJ, I, 172, as Ymootp&tnyos in Jerusalem. This 
title perhaps denotes here the district governors under the dispensation of Gabinius. 

*. See the previous note. 

* This being the second important district; Malichus is mentioned together with Peitholaus and 
Antipater, the three of them being the most influential persons backing Hyrcanus at this period, 
and it is only natural to suppose that they divided the important districts amongst themselves. 

** See supra, n. 28. 
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local dignitary in Perea, and possibly a military officer who was trusted by the 
Governor of Jerusalem in Jericho.** 

Thus, the partition of Gabinius would also fit into the administrative divi- 
sion of the country as we know it in later periods, and perhaps also into the 
administrative division of the country under the Maccabeans (see Fig. 1). 

We know that the country was divided into five pepidec under Herod, as 
Avi-Yonah has shown.** The districts were Judea, Samaria, Galilee, Perea, and 
Idumea. The difference between Herod's administrative division and the one 
under discussion here is that Samaria did not belong to Judea under Gabinius," 
while Jericho and the fortresses were not as important under Herod as they 
were under Gabinius, and therefore Jericho could well content itself with being 
the centre of a toparchy.*’ 


| 
| 


— - -_ — 


The same administrative division of the country is in its main lines apparent 


in another period of emergency. At the beginning of the revolt against the 
Romans in A.D. 66 the Jewish authorities appointed district commanders. The 
area in their possession at that moment was approximately the same as 
under Gabinius, namely, the regions inhabited predominantly by Jews. The 
districts in A.D. 66 were: Judea, Idumea, Jericho, Galilee and Perea. In addi- 
tion to the governors of the main districts, military commanders were appointed 
for the border regions of Judea, which were expected to bear the first blows of 
the Roman attack.*° 

It would therefore appear that Gabinius intended to follow the existing ad- 
ministrative division of the country: Judea, Idumea, Perea, Galilee and Jericho. 
By combining this with the division of power among the persons contending 
for it, Gabinius hoped to consolidate the situation in Judea during the emer- 
gency caused by his impending campaigns. 

However, Gabinius’ arrangement did not long preserve the peace. In the 
same year, 56 B.C., the deposed king Aristobulus tried once again to revolt 
against the Romans, together with his son Antigonus.** Peitholaus joined the 





%* This being the military key position at the period, it seems likely that the man in power in 
Jerusalem would try to have a commander of his choice in this region. This would also explain 
why Machaerus (Ant., XIV, 94-95) and the other strongholds were in the hands of Aristobulus, 
when Peitholaus the ttoctp&tnyos in Jerusalem is the only functionary mentioned as having 
joined Aristobulus. 38 Avi-Yonah, op. cit. (supra, n. 2), pp. 63-64. 
3° Cf. supra, notes 3 and 10. 37 Avi-Yonah, op. cit., (supra, n. 2), p. 62. 38 BJ, 1, 564-568. 
8% Ant., XIV, 92-97; BJ, 1, 176-177. It seems probable that the revolts of Aristobulus and his sons 
were prompted every time by what seemed to them a favourable political constellation. This sug- 
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returning monarch, but the revolt was soon put down. How this insurrection H 
affected the political situation in Judea we do not know. Soon Antipater had | C 
occasion to show his devotion to Gabinius’ cause. The Roman army was sup. 
plied with grain, arms and money by Antipater, who also ‘won over the Jews 
of above Pelusium to his side’.** Antipater’s influence was undoubtedly mount. 
ing, though these actions were probably still done in his capacity as governor 
of Idumea, the province bordering on Egypt. 

Gabinius’ campaign in Egypt, in the spring of 55 B.c., ‘was the occasion of 
a general commotion in Syria.’"* Alexander again used the opportunity, and 
rebelled. This time the insurgents also started to massacre the Romans who | A ¢ 
were in the country.*” When Alexander was defeated, the result was that ‘Gabi- 
nius then settled affairs at Jerusalem to suit the wishes of Antipater’.** | and 

This may perhaps be regarded as the end of Gabinius’ original concept. The 











| pla 
division of power between various contending persons behind the weak high os 
priest gave way to the rule of one person. Antipater was now the ruler forall ) fon 
practical purposes, since he had shown that Rome could rely upon him abso- | fo}}, 
lutely; all districts would now be governed by persons trusted by him. (ice. 
Peitholaus therefore had to pin his hopes on the Parthians, if he wanted to | js | 
supersede Antipater. After Carrhae he revolted, but was subdued by Cassius | |jne 
and beheaded at Antipater’s instigation. ** ' 
Now Antipater was secure in his position. The way had been paved forthe ) was 
official recognition of Antipater as énitpotoc of Judea by Caesar.** But while | tim 
he enjoyed the support of the Romans, it is more than doubtful whether he | eg 
was supported by the inhabitants. The unrest following Caesar’s murder gave | 4 
his remaining rival, Malichus, the opportunity to try unsuccessfully to super- | hin 
sede the Idumeans, and only the short-lived Parthian occupation of the region } hee 
permitted the restoration of Antigonus, son of Aristobulus, the last Maccabean | (py 
ruler (40-37 B.c.) (wr 
| 

he 

Te 

gestion has, however, still to be investigated in each case. The possibilities to be considered are —_ 
mainly encouragement by the opponents of Pompey, Lathyrus and Gabinius, or by the Parthians iy 
Later on we find that Caesar tried to use Aristobulus and Alexander against the Pompeians (Ani. ts 
XIV, 123-125; BJ, 1, 183-185). aa 
*° Ant., XIV, 99; BJ, 1, 175. *! Ant., XIV, 100; BJ, 1, 176 ** Ibid. ) 35 


‘3 Ant., XIV,103; BJ, 1, 178  Ant., XIV, 120; BJ, 1,180. © Ant., XIV, 143; BJ, 1, 199. | 
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Healing through the Laying-on of Hands 
in a Dead Sea Scroll 


D. FLUSSER 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


A GENESIS Apocryphon, one of the Dead Sea Scrolls published recently,’ tells 
us in Column XX how Sarah was taken from Abraham into Pharaoh’s house 
and returned to him after ‘the Lord plagued Pharaoh and his house with great 
plagues because of Sarai, Abram’s wife’ (Gen. xii, 17). The story is adorned 
with many legendary embellishments in this apocryphon. The foregoing verse 
from Genesis, for instance, is expanded by the author of the apocryphon as 
follows: ‘That night the Most High God sent a pestilential spirit to afflict him 
(i.e. Pharaoh) and all his household, an evil spirit.” And it smote him and all 
his house and he could not come near her nor did he know her’ (Column XX, 
lines 16-17). 

From this it is clear that the plague which afflicted Pharaoh and his household 
was not madness: it was caused by an evil spirit, according to the ideas of the 
time. After ‘all the physicians and wizards and wise men could not rise up to 
heal him’ (line 20), Pharaoh sent Abram (who tells the story in the first person) 
a man who ‘besought Abram to pray for the king* and to lay his hands upon 
him that he might live’ (an °mby ~P ym?) (lines 21-22). And after Sarai had 
been returned to her husband, he prayed ‘and laid his hands upon his head 
(nv[-x1] by “P nsn01) and the plague departed from him and the evil [spirit] 
(xnw-xa [xni]) was gone and he lived’ (line 29). 

Thus Abram healed Pharaoh by prayer* and by laying his hands on Pharaoh’s 
head. The laying-on of hands for healing purposes is not found in the Old 
Testament, nor in rabbinical literature (as far as we know), but it appears many 





‘ N. Avigad & Y. Yadin: A Genesis Apocryphon. Jerusalem, 1956. 

? xo-RS m9. Cf. in line 28 NNVRI NT RNY and in line 29 RNORa [XN]. The editors apparently understood 
en)" as ‘wind’. 

* The author took the detail from the parallel story in Gen. xx, 17 

* Cf. ibid. 
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times in the New Testament in the stories of healing related there of Jesus and 
his disciples. 


Here is one example among many: 

‘And, behold, there was a woman which had a spirit of infirmity’ eighteen years, and 
was bowed together, and could in no wise lift up herself. And when Jesus saw her, he 
called her to him, and said unto her, Woman, thou art loosed from thine infirmity. And 
he laid his hands on her: and immediately she was made straight, and glorified God. 
(Luke, xiii, 11-13.) 

From the Genesis Apocryphon it becomes clear that healing through the 
laying-on of hands was practised among Jews, not only by Jesus and his first 
disciples, but by other circles as well.° According to the editors of the Genesis 
Apocryphon, ‘our copy of the Scroll would seem to have been made at the end 
of the first century B.C. or the first half of the first century A.D.’,’ i.e. in the 
days of Jesus himself or slightly earlier. The scroll appears to have been 
actually composed before Jesus’ time. Thus the Genesis Apocryphon tells us 
what we could have assumed, namely, that Jesus was not the first to heal by 
the laying-on of hands, and that this practice was current in some Jewish 
circles. 

On the strength of this non-Christian Jewish testimony we may ask ourselves 
whether we now know the very words used by Jesus and his disciples for the 
laying-on of hands—and I believe that we do. The Greek word used in the 
New Testament for laying-on of hands is émitwWévant, and in the Septuagint this 
word is used as a translation for yo, which latter in the Genesis Apocryphon 
means healing through the ‘laying-on’ of hands. 

Additional proof that Jesus and his disciples used the word yao for laying- 
on of hands for healing, as in the Genesis Apocryphon, is found in the fact 
that the words émi®eoic and énitiBévant are used in the New Testament to 
translate ‘the laying-on of hands (at nono) for ordination’. Rabbinical literature 
also uses the root qno for ordination. 


See supra, p. 107. 
® It is not surprising to find mention of healing by the laying-on of hands in a text composed within 
the spiritual movement which also included the Essenes. Josephus tells us that the Essenes ‘display 
an extraordinary interest in the writings of the ancients, singling out in particular those which make 
for the welfare of soul and body; with the help of these, and with a view to the treatment of diseases, 
they make investigations into medicinal roots and the properties of stones’ (Jewish War, II, 136) 
7 Op. cit. (supra, n. 1), p. 38. 
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Whirlwinds in Israel in the Winters 
1954/55 and 1955/56* 


D.NIR 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


INTRODUCTION 


Some notes previously published in this Journal’ dealt with rainfalls of excep- 
tional intensity in Israel. The present paper analyses storms of extraordinarily 
great velocity which are rather rare in Israel and apparently limited to the 
coastal area. The damage caused by these storms was very severe. The whirl- 
winds reported here affected a very limited area, only rarely more than a few 
hundred metres. It would therefore be an exceptionally fortunate incident, at 
least from the point of view of meteorologists, if such a storm were to come 
within the orbit of observation of a meteorological station. Normally this does 
not happen. 

The materials on which this note is based, therefore, are eyewitness reports, 
assessment of damage and photographs of the storms, some of them unsatis- 
factory,” evaluated against the general meteorological background of the time 
when these storms occurred. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE STORMS 
The rainy season of 1954/55 
THE STORM AT PALMAHIM, 28 DECEMBER 1954. 


Palmahim is situated in the central part of the coastal plain of Israel, about 
one kilometre from the sea.* At 16.30 hours this settlement was struck by 





* The author is much indebted to the staff of the Israel Meteorological Service for the aid he received 
when collecting information for this paper: to Mr. M. Gilead, Director of the Service, for his kind 
permission to publish information and photos supplied by the Service ; to Mr. N. Rosenan for much 
good advice; to Mr. Y. Tokatly for the synoptic material and general discussion of the problem, and 
to Mr. U. K. Mané for the description of the storm at Holon. Many thanks are due to Mr. N. Z. Baer, 
of the Department of Geography of the Hebrew University, who drew the maps for this paper. 

' JEJ,1, 1950/51, pp. 122-123; 2, 1952, pp. 140-141; 3, 1953, pp. 261-262; 4, 1954, pp. 286-295; 5, 1955, 
pp. 268-270; 6, 1956, pp. 115-119. 2 Information on the storm at Serifim, 
6-7 December 1955, has not yet been received. 5 For general orientation, see Fig. 1. 
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a sudden gale. The passage of 
the whirlwind over Palmahim 
lasted three minutes, during which 
time two wooden houses were 
destroyed (P1.26A), one a child- 
ren’s home; by mere chance no 
casualties were sustained. The path 
of the storm, as it can be recon- 
structed from the study of damage 
(Fig. 2) led from the sea through 
the entire width of the settlement. 
It was extraordinarily narrow, at 
most 6-8 metres; buildings im- 
mediately adjoining the path of 
the storm suffered no damage. 
According to eyewitnesses, no 
particular noise was heard. The 
storm appeared as a vortex with 
the shape of an inverted funnel 
of sand, in the core of which re- 
volved branches, telephone poles, | 
sheet-metal and tiles. The carpen- 
ters shop was completely destroy- 
ed, with all its toolsand machinery. 
The roof of the cowshed was lifted 
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CeO 7 Fig. 1. The places affected by storms are indicated 
and the milking equipment smash- by italics. 


ed. The strong gale in which the 

vortex occurred advanced from a south-westerly to westerly direction. The total 
damage was estimated at IL 10,000,* in spite of the narrowness of the storm's 
track. The villagers, though accustomed to heavy winds, were overwhelmed by 
this ‘tornado’, as they called it.* On thesame day heavy rainfall was recorded from 
all over the central coastal plain, and heavy floods occurred in the Tel Avivarea.° 
In Palmahim the high amount of 83.9 mm. was recorded, as compared with an 
average rainfall of 125 mm. for the whole month of December. 





* Davar, Daily Newspaper, 30 December 1954. 
® Letter from Mr. M. Zehavi, Palmahim, 30 July 1956. § JEJ, 5, 1955, pp. 268-270. 
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Fig. 2. Path of the storm at Palmahim. For legend, see Fig. 4. 


The rainy season of 1955/56 
(1) THE STORM AT HOLON, 23 NOVEMBER 1955. 

On that day a severe storm attacked the new and unfinished building-estate 
(shikun) of South Holon. The whirlwind came from the west (i. e. from the 
sea) at 06.59 hours, in the shape of a cloud of sand rising upwards from the 
ground. Thy vortex revolved counter-clockwise, and the storm was accordingly 
defined by meteorologists as belonging to the class of tornado-like storms. 
Its core was rather small and advanced quickly in an easterly direction over a 
very narrow track; one side of the street sustained heavy damage, the other 
side suffered no damage at all. Although this storm was a local phenomenon, 
restricted to a limited area, the damage to the unfinished buildings was very 
severe, especially to their second floor. The concrete girders of the new walls 
collapsed and broke, or were destroyed (Pl. 26B). Brick walls were bent or even 
destroyed (PI. 26C). The limited area affected by the storm can best be realized 
at the northern end of the damage zone, where a light wooden cabin, standing 
nearby, was not even touched by the wind. No damage was sustained by build- 


ings whose construction had been completed, and by a lucky chance no 
_ casualties were suffered by the workmen in the construction area, as the storm 


broke ten minutes before the beginning of work. The storm lifted up sand to 
a height of 3 metres, causing such a great noise that the workers did not hear 
the sound of bricks falling from the second floor. Perhaps the most instructive 
and important feature— and here we have a real comparison with tornadoes— 
is that the western walls, which were oriented towards the direction from which 
the storm came, were much less affected than the northern and southern ones. 
It seems that this was due to ‘sucking’ (or explosion) caused by an outer vacuum, 
owing to the lower pressure inside the core of the vortex. This is a feature com- 
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Fig. 3. Path of the storm at Beer Tuvyah. For legend, see Fig. 4. 


mon to tornadoes and winds of high turbulence. Atthe same time the automatic | 

anemometer at Reading Power Station (Tel Aviv shore)—the nearest automatic 

anemometer—recorded average velocities of 50 km/hour and a maximum 

velocity of about 80 km/hour. But the damage in Holon indicates velocities 

of at least 160 km/hour.’ 70 kil 
Becaus 

(2) THE STORM OF 29 NOVEMBER 1955. could 


(a) The storm at Beer Tuvyah. The storm began at 07.45,° and lasted only | itants 
one minute; it was the culmination of a tempest which had lasted all through- previc 
out the preceding night and continued throughout the day. Heavy rainfall and The s 
some thunderstorms were also recorded during that day. The path of the storm | and a 
(Fig. 3), as traced by the damage it inflicted, was only 50 metres wide and | the p 
about one kilometre long. Its direction was from west to east. The heaviest | a hot 
damage occurred at the beginning of its track, i.e. in its western part. Corru- Many 
gated iron roofs up to a size of 80 sq.m. were blown away, beams 6 metres metr 
long were carried by the wind to a distance of 250 metres, sheets of efernit up oi 
to 80-100 metres, and tiles to smaller distances. Branches of eucalyptus trees, torn, 





30 cm. thick, were broken. brok 
cour 

(b) The storm at Kfar Vitkin. On the same day (29 November 1955), about ena 
ten hours after the storm at Beer Tuvyah (18.15), Kfar Vitkin on the shore jo 
stor 


7 Mr. Y. Tokatly, personal communication. —50 km/hour correspond to a windforce of 7 Beaufort, 
80 km/hour to 9 Beaufort and 160 km/hour to 14 Beaufort. 


* Letter from the Local Committee, Beer Tuvyah, 23 February 1956. * Inf 
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Fig. 4. Path of the storm at Kfar Vitkin. 
1—heavy damage; 2—medium damage; 3—slight damage; 4—roads; 5—railway; 
6—boundaries of the settlement. The double broken lines indicate the storm-path. 





70 kilometres to the north of Beer Tuvyah, was also visited by a storm. 
Because of the darkness no evidence regarding the visual effects of the storm 
could be obtained, but a terrible noise was heard which frightened the inhab- 
itants considerably. At the beginning of the storm the sky was overcast. On the 
previous day heavy rainfall, high winds and thunderstorms had been recorded. 
The storm began at the top of the hill on which the settlement is situated, 
and advanced in an easterly direction over gently sloping ground, ending in 
the plain. At the onset of the storm — which was a whirlwind—lightning struck 
a house on the hill, and a fowl-house was ‘melted into a lump of iron’.* 
Many fowl-houses were blown away with the fowl inside for distances of 200 
metres and were scattered through the citrus orchards, or overturned and piled 
up onto the roofs of neighbouring buildings (Pl. 26 D). Cables and wires were 
torn, roofs blown away and scattered in the vicinity. Eucalyptus trees were 
broken and also lifted up onto roofs. At the same time heavy rain fell. In 
courtyards and houses quite near the path of the whirlwind no special phenom- 
ena were observed and no damage was caused. This storm too was limited 
to a narrow belt of 20-30 metres width and about one kilometre’s length. The 
storm occurred in the eastern — leeward — part of the settlement (Fig. 4). This 





* Information from Mr. B. Midrashi, Kfar Vitkin. 
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storm was also instructive as to the vertical expansion of the vortex. The 
village store, situated in the village centre on top of the hill, was near the 
beginning of the path of the storm. The building which is 10 m. high has 
a corrugated iron roof; this roof was completely destroyed. The total damage 
was estimated at IL 30,000. 


(c) The synoptic situation. We may assume that the synoptic map of 29 Novem- 
ber 1955, 12.00 hours (Fig. 5), is characteristic of the other cases of that type 
of storm and can be used as a sample to understand the general background. 
The characteristic feature of the synoptic situation was the high instability of 
the whole eastern part of the Mediterranean. A centre of a barometric Low 
was retarded for a few days in the Eastern Mediterranean and was especially 
held up between Cyprus and the coast of Israel. Around it continental colder 
ait streamed into Israel on a maritime track. Because of the temperatures of 
the sea— relatively rather high for this time of year—the air became very un- 
stable.'° This instability was certainly the main factor in the formation of thun- 
derstorms and their expansion over a large area’’ (see also Fig. 5). These 
conditions were conducive to local turbulent motion and whirlwinds, in which 
the considerable energy of the unstable air could be developed and exhausted. '* 


SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 


(1) The season. All the storms occurred in the months of November and Decem- 
ber, i.e. at the beginning of the rainy season. As is generally known, the beginning 
of the rainy season is more characterized by unstable air masses than is the 
later part. We assume that storms of revolving vortex are connected to the 
instability of the early rainfall season and are not to be expected in the more 
stable conditions of January or February. 





” The rainfall season of 1955/56 was distinguished by a considerable general instability. A thunder- 
storm was recorded in Jerusalem in the night of 23-24 February 1956 between 03.00 and 04.00 which 
is quite unusual for this time of the year. Cf. also JEJ, 6, 1956, pp. 115-119. 

" Letter from Mr. Y. Tokatly, 29 May 1956. 

? During the winter 1956/57 a similar whirlstorm was again recorded at Kfar Vitkin. It occurred on 
9 December 1956. Eyewitnesses report that six spouts were observed at the same time, one of which 
invaded the village. It passed on a track very near to that of 29 November 1955, and did damage 
to the roofs of a number of buildings. One fowl-house built of concrete was destroyed and all 
the chickens in it killed. It is worth mentioning that this whirlstorm occurred at the end of a prolong- 
ed period of dry sharav weather. 
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(2) The location of the storms. All the storms occurred close to or on the seg 
shore, or at most only a few kilometres away (Fig. 1). We have no records 
of storms of that shape and velocity from the eastern part of the country. The 
factor of proximity to the warm sea, a source of latent energy, is of the first 
importance. 

(3) The time of the storms. The storms occurred either in the late morning or 
in the early evening (06.50; 07.45; 16.30; 18.15). These times are meteo. 
rologically critical owing to the cooling of the air, especially at the beginning 
of the rainy season.'* We should not forget that local or temporary factors, 











which can alter the general conditions, are of great importance in a state of | 


general instability of the weather. 

(4) The restriction of the storms in space and time. All the storms were limited in 
time and space; they did not even influence their immediate vicinity. The 
areas affected were narrow (8-50 m.) and elongated (up to one kilometre). The 


longest of the storms lasted for only 3 minutes. This means a great discharge | 


of energy within a very brief time and a very limited area, hence the possibil- 
ity of generating strong winds and causing great damage. 


(5) The shape of the storms. We can characterize the average storm as a whitl- 


wind, which lifts various materials to a considerable height. Its shape is an 


inverted funnel, in which a vortex revolves. The case of Holon points to the 
existence of lower pressure inside the core of the storm. 

(6) The velocities of the wind. Although no actual records of wind velocities 
were obtained, we can draw conclusions from the damage effected. The velo- 


cities thus assumed are much above the average maxima for this country. We 


referred to a velocity of at least 160 km/hour at Holon. At Kfar Vitkin, | 


judging by the damage, the velocities were no less. 

(7) The damage. In Israel, such severe damage caused by winds is quite 
exceptional. Buildings constructed of light material or buildings still in the 
process of construction suffered of course more severely than the normal type 
of concrete building. Eucalyptus trees, being tall and lofty, were particularly 
prone to damage or uprooting. Fortunately no casualties occurred; this was 


partly due to the early or late hours of the storms’ occurrence, when very few 
people were about. 





'? These are critical hours for the daily distribution of rainfall too. For example, the analysis of fre- 


quency of rain per hour in Ramallah, in percents of the total hours of observation in the years 1944/47, 
shows 8.8% for 06.00, in comparison with 6.9% at 12.00 and 5.5% at 15.00. 
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(8) Type of storms. Eyewitnesses as well as meteorologists define these storms 
as of whirlwind character and funnel shape. They therefore belong to the general 
group of whirlwinds, the most prominent representatives of which are the 
destructive tornadoes. This is borne out by their tracks limited in time and 
space, the counter-clockwise circulation of the air inside the storm and, chiefly, 
by the feature of sucking. Like all storms of this type they occur only at the 
time of maximum instability of the air, i.e. early in the rainfall season. They 
are closely connected genetically with the water-spouts which occur now and 
then in the Eastern Mediterranean at the end of summer or the beginning of 


. 14 
winter. 


4 See also D. Ashbel: Introduction to Meteorology. Jerusalem, 1940 (Hebrew), p.127: photo of a water- 
spout in Haifa Bay in October 1936. 











EXCAVATIONS AT HAZOR, 1956* 
PRELIMINARY COMMUNIQUE 


General Remarks 


THE second season of excavation’ began 
on 1 August and was concluded on 1 No- 
vember 1956. About 180 workers were 
employed in the field, and the scientific 
and technical staff of the expedition com- 
prised some 45 people, most of whom had 
been on the staff during the first season. 
Dr. Y. Aharoni, Ruth Amiran, Trude 
Dothan, and J. Perrot were field archae- 
ologists; 1. Dunayevsky was chief architect 
(assisted this year by four students from 
the Haifa Technion); A. Volk was chief 
photographer to the expedition, and Ma- 
jor A. Ephrath was in charge of adminis- 
tration. The team of draughtsmen was in- 
creased to four, and J. Shenhav was again 
in charge of the team of formatori. Chief 
held assistants were Claire Epstein, W. A. 
Fraenkel, E. Linder and M. Megiddon. 
Dr. B. Isserlin of Leeds University joined 
the expedition for six weeks, and super- 
vised the excavation of a trench in area 
A. In addition, the staff included an aver- 
age of 16 archaeology students from the 
Hebrew University, one student from Ox- 
ford and one from London University. 
This year the expedition again received 
very valuable help from various insti- 
tutions, to which it is deeply indebted: 
the Ministry of Defence and the Israel 
Army, which authorized its Engineers and 
Signal Corps to supply the expedition 





with such equipment as field telephones, | 
rails, etc.; the firm of Solel-Boneh, which 
supplied two diesel engines, and Meko. | 
roth Co., which helped once again with 
the water supply. 

As during the previous season, the ex. 
pedition was housed at the hostel of | 
Ayeleth Hashahar. To the staff of that hos. | 
tel we should like to extend our sincere 
thanks. 


The Excavated Areas 


} 


During the season we continued to exca- | 
vate areas A, B, and C, as well as a new 

area F. Work on areas D and E was dis. 

continued. In addition we made severa! 

trial trenches in the wall of the lower 

Canaanite city. 


Area A, on the tell proper, was this year 
again excavated under the supervision of 
Dr. Y. Aharoni. This year’s excavation 
concentrated on the following five objec- 
tives (numbering of strata is local): 

(1) the big public building with its two 
rows of pillars, discovered last year, was 
completely cleared. It is now obvious that 
the building had two periods of occupa- 
tion, the oldest (stratum 5) during the 
reign of Ahab, and the second (stratum 4) 
in the days of his successors. The entrance 
to the building was discovered in its north- 
west corner, and two paved courts were 





* The James A. de Rothschild Expedition at Hazor operates on behalf of the Hebrew University, ) 


Jerusalem, with funds contributed by P.1.C. A., the Anglo-Israel Exploration Committee, and the 


Government of Israel. 


* For a preliminary communiqué on the first season (1955), see JEJ, 6, 1956, pp. 120-125 
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deared to the north of it. We did not 
establish the exact function of this public 
building, but we believe it to have served 
as a storehouse for the fortified city. 

(2) South of the building, strata 2, 3, 4, 
5 and 6 (9th century to end of 8th cen- 
tury B.C.) were uncovered and removed. 
Stratum 3 (8th century B.c.) was of 
particular interest because of the well- 
preserved houses, abounding with objects 
and inscriptions. This stratum seems to 
have been destroyed during the great 
earthquake (mentioned at the beginning 
of the Book of Amos) and on top of its 
ruins stratum 2 was built, later to be de- 
stroyed by Tiglath Pileser III during the 
reign of Pekah, son of Remaliah(732..c.). 
Among the notable finds of stratum 3 was 
a sherd of a big jar, bearing an incised in- 
scription in the old Hebrew script: o1355, 
i.e. for Mkbrm (see Pl. 29A). This is the 
first inscription from the days of the kings 
of Israel ever to be found in Galilee. There 
was a second inscription written in paint 
(part of this was found in stratum 3 and 
part in stratum 4), but only fragments of 
two lines are preserved (Pl. 29 B): 


line 1 [? DJy3"° Jeroboa[m 2] 


line 2 (poijnyadx ya son of ’Elm[tilk] 


On the floor of the ‘Mébrm house’ a large 
number of household objects was found. 
An ivory cosmetic palette found there 
deserves special mention; it has stylized 
volutes of a ‘tree of life’ carved on one 
side, and on the other the relief of a wom- 
an’s head with two birds perched on her 
locks (Pl. 27 B-D). 

(3) East of the building with the pillars, 
we discovered this year a sizable and most 
interesting casemate wall, built in stratum 
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7 (most probably dating to Solomon's 
times); when later the city expanded be- 
yond it, its rooms were used for residence, 
store-rooms and workshops by the people 
of strata 2-5. One room in particular con- 
tained an abundance of finds, among them 
a winepress (?), many jars, and a number 
of cosmetic palettes. Close to the bottom 
of the wall we found a conch trumpet, 
made of a shell which most probably 
originated in the Red Sea. The fact that 
the wall was found along the centre of 
the tell proves that in Solomon’s times 
the fortified city extended over the west- 
ern part of the mound only. 

(4) North of the courts of the building 
with the pillars, we found remains of a 
pool and other constructions. 

(5) In order to ascertain the relation be- 
tween the Canaanite period (so far discov- 
ered only in the lower city—see below) 
and the Israelite strata, we had to dig atrial 
trench from east to west, at right angles 
to the Solomonic wall. This trench, togeth- 
er with the one under the walls’ founda- 
tions, seems to prove that between the 
end of the settlement in the lower Ca- 
naanite city (at the end of the Late Bronze 
period) and stratum 7 (the stratum of the 
wall) there must have existed in the mound 
one, or perhaps two more settlements 
belonging to Iron Age I. This fact has 
not yet been finally established and is one 
of the problems to be tackled in the com- 
ing excavation season. Pl. 27A shows area 
Aat the end of the season, with its pillared 
building, dwellings to the south, casemate 
wall and trial trench to the east. 


Area B, on the western side of the tell, 
was again excavated under the supervision 
of Ruth B. K. Amiran. We concentrated 
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on the following three objectives (the 
numbering of the strata again is local): 

(1) Removal of the large Assyro-Per- 
sian citadels (strata 2-3) discovered in 
the previous season. 

(2) The Israelite citadel, found south of 
the area and below the above citadels. The 
general plan of this citadel is a square, 
on the north and south of which there 
are rows of square rooms, and in the centre 
of which there are two long and narrow 
halls (Pl. 28A). The walls of the building 
are particularly thick (up to two metres) 
and the foundations are sunk some three 
metres into the ground. The corners are 
made of large ashlar stones, well dressed 
in the style of the buildings of the kings 
of Israel in Samaria, Megiddo and Beth- 
Shean. This citadel was destroyed by a 
great fire, the remains of which covered 
the floor to the height of more than one 
metre. The conflagration must have been 
enormous, since even the ashlar stones 
were severely affected. This fire can be 
attributed with certainty to the destruc- 
tion of the Israelite city of Tiglath Pileser 
III (stratum 2 in area A) in the days of 
Pekah, son of Remaliah. The citadel itself 
(stratum 5b—for stratum 5a and 4, see 
below) dates most probably from the days 
of Ahab (it parallels the pillared building 
in area A) but its final stage as discovered, 
including the alterations (5a), should be 
attributed to Jeroboam II (stratum 3 in 
area A) and Pekah, son of Remaliah. The 
citadel must have had a second storey; 
this is attested by a flight of stairs, the 
thousands of fragments of ceiling and 
floor plaster of the second storey which 
covered the area, and many remnants 
of charred beams. 

(3) The residential and service area of 


the citadel. North of the citadel proper 
(and beneath the Assyro-Persian citadel) 
an additional building was discovered, of 
which only a few walls (stratum 4=stra. 
tum 1 in area A) have been preserved, } 
This building must have existed after the 
conquest and destruction of the Israelite 
citadel (stratum 5) and prior to the As. 
syrian citadel (stratum 3). Under it a 
huge construction — adjacent to the Israe. 
lite citadel ~ was discovered, but its walls | 
are narrower and it comprises rooms built | 
around a courtyard. Here, too, signs of 








fire and destruction were apparent. The | 
floors were all littered with a thick layer 
of ashes covering scores of scattered 
household effects—vivid evidence of the | 
destruction of Israelite Hazor by the As. | 
syrians. Here several phases of construc. 
tion and alteration were clearly visible, 
the most interesting of which is the thick 
wall surrounding the citadel and the re- 
sidential quarters, discovered during out 
first season. The second season has yielded 
evidence that this wall was later than the | 
original citadel (5b) and was built in its 
latest period, possibly in the reign of Jer- | 
oboam II (5a). In order to build the wall | 
north of the residential quarters (close to 
the slope), it was necessary to curtail the 
living and service quarters, through 
which the wall actually passes. Among 
the interesting finds discovered in area B 
this last season, the following should be 
mentioned : 

(a) An incised inscription on a jar: npe) 
s7m0 which means for Pekah smdr; the 
word 7m» (mentioned in the Song of 
Sol.) seems to indicate the contents of 
the jar: a wine made of a certain brand ) 
of grapes, or a sourish beverage made of 
unripe grapes (Pl. 29 C). 
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(b) An inscription incised on a jar 
shoulder, reading 51), for Diyw(P1. 29D). 

(c) An ‘incense ladle’ of local mar- 
ble in the shape of a palm of a hand with 
all five fingers (PI. 28 B). Such ladles have 
already been discovered in Palestine (Me- 
giddo) and mainly in Syria. A similar type 
of ladle (unpublished) was discovered at 
Tell Ta‘aianat in Syria, also from the sec- 
ond half of the 8th century B.c. 

(d) A cylinder seal with an engraved 
parade of deities, each deity carrying his 
own emblem and weapon (PI. 28 C). This 
cylinder seal most probably originated in 
the Late Bronze Age. 

The following table will clarify the re- 
lation between the strata in areas A and 
B and their dates: 


General Area 


Period | strata A Area B 

Hellenistic | 

(2nd cent. B. C.) 1 | 1 
Persian 

(Sth-4th cent.B.C.)| II | 2 
Assyrian | | 

(7th cent.B.C.) . It | 3 
8th-7th cent. B.C. . Iv | 1 4 
Destroyed 732 B. C. Vi{| 2 Sa 
gth cent.B.C.. . .| VI | 3 | 
Sheen.B.c....i)| Vil 4 sb 
9th cent. B.C. | | 

(Ahab & Omri) . | VIII | 5 
10th-9th cent.B.C. | IX | 6 | aoe 
10th cent.(Solomon?)| x 7 { excavated 


Area C, which lies in the south-west corner 
of the lower Canaanite city (within the rec- 
tangular enclosure) and at the foot of the 
large earthen wall, was this season excava- 
ted under the supervision of Trude Dothan 
(Pl. 30 A). Our objects in this area were: 
(1) To excavate at the foot of the 


earthen wall and close to the site of the 
Canaanite shrine in which stelae, a statue 
and a relief of a lion were discovered 
last season. Our purpose here was three- 
fold: to establish the exact phases of the 
shrine and its relation to the adjacent 
settlement; to clear the surroundings of 
the shrine; and to ascertain the nature of 
the large earthen wall. The shrine itself 
yielded several additional vessels, among 
them a bronze bowl containing a pair of 
bronze cymbals. South of the shrine a 
sort of second room was discovered, 
with a number of unfinished stelae (simi- 
lar to those of the shrine), thrown one 
on top of the other. It was also estab- 
lished that the shrine proper belonged 
to the latest phases of the Canaanite city 
in the Bronze Age. 

The excavations in this area also un- 
covered a series of walls supporting the 
earthen wall, and proved —like the results 
of the excavation of the wall itself in 
other places—that its construction was 
much more complicated than expected, 
particularly in the Late Bronze Age. It was 
also established that the area in front of 
the shrine was composed of terraces 
through which one reached the shrine. 

(2) The second dig centred around 
the city uncovered in the previous season, 
the remains of which (including Mycen- 
ean pottery) belong to the end of the 
Bronze Age. The upper strata, 1a-b, 
were removed and beneath them a second 
stratum 2, also pertaining to the Late 
Bronze Age, was discovered. Under this 
a third layer was revealed, destroyed by 
fire and belonging to the end of the 
Hyksos period (MB IIc). Between strata 
2 and 3 there was a gap in occupation, 
showing that there was no settlement 
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in this area during the 15th century B.c., 
possibly owing to the destruction of the 
city by the Pharaohs of the end of the 
16th and the beginning of the 15th 
centuries B.c. The most interesting finds 
in this stratum were the scores of infant 
burials, found in jars buried under the 
floors. Each jar contained a number of tiny 
juglets by the side of the bones (PI. 31). 
Stratum 3 in this area seems to have been 
built on virgin soil, a fact which proves 
that the first settlement in this area dates 
back to the end of the Middle Bronze 
Age. Of particular interest is an incised 
inscription in cuneiform script, found 
near the foot of the wall on the shoulder 
of a jar belonging to that same stratum. 
This inscription was tentatively read by 
Prof. W.F. Albright as ™18-me-4Adad. It 
is the oldest cuneiform inscription hither- 
to found in the country, and its script, 
contents and date (17th century B.C.) are 
of extreme importance in establishing 
the identity of the settlers and their 
relation to the contemporary ~or slightly 
earlier—kingdom of Mari. Hazor, as is 
well known, is the only Palestinian city 
mentioned in the archives of Mari. 

(3) In order to shed further light on the 
first season's conclusions—namely that 
the Canaanite city in the lower city area 
was destroyed at the end of the 13th cen- 
tury B.c. and never rebuilt— we excavated 
this season a further area, joining the 
previously excavated area on the north. 
Results here have proved our earlier 
assumptions, by establishing that both 
phases of that city (1a-b) belonged to the 
end of the Late Bronze Age. On the 
other hand this area yielded large com- 
plexes of construction, of which one or 
two most certainly served as potter's 
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workshops (possibly in connection with 
the shrine); there was a number of pot. 
ter’s wheels (one of which was complete, 
with both stones), and pottery was found 
concentrated in groups in the adjacent 
room (Pl. 30 B). The finds in this area 
include a cult mask made of clay, found 
close by the potter’s wheel (Pl. 31 A-B)and 
a unique find hidden under a bowl next 
to the potter’s rooms: a ‘standard’ made 
of bronze with a relief of the ‘snake 
goddess’ holding a twisting serpent in 
each hand. On top of the relief appears | 
the goddess’ emblem, a crescent within 
which is a stylized snake which reappears | 
at the bottom. The whole standard (ex- 
cluding the tang which must have been 
stuck in a wooden pole) is silver plated | 
(Pl. 31 D). 








Area F, under the supervision of J. Perrot, 


was excavated this year for the first time 


and is also situated in the lower city 
enclosure, between areas C and D. Here 
we discovered a large altar (weighing 
some ‘ive tons), made of one rectangular 
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block of stone; a kind of basin was hewn | 


in its upper surface for cult purposes 
(P1.32A). A built canal led to it. Along 
the courtyard ‘which surrounded the altar 
we discovered a series of rooms, contain- 
ing many storage jars, some beautiful 
Mycenean vessels and a few cult objects, 
among them a small basalt statue of a 
sitting man (PI. 32 D),alugged bronze axe 
(32B)and analabaster vase in two separate 
parts. It can be assumed that the rooms 
belonged to the temple connected with 
the altar. In one room we found a basalt 
table, beautifully dressed. All these con- 
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EXCAVATIONS AT HAZOR 


C, D and E met its end at the close of the 
Late Bronze Age. Among the most inter- 
esting discoveries in area F is a series 
of large underground canals, covered by 
stone slabs, which cross the area from 
west to east and from north to south. 
These canals seem to belong mainly to 
stratum 3 (end of the Hyksos period), 
although the inhabitants of stratum 2— 
also in LB Il—knew of their existence 
and reached them from above by building 
a number of vertical cisterns and man- 
holes. These canals seem to have been 
included in the general construction plan 
of strata 2 and 3 which may also have 
been part of a cult complex. 

Most typical of this area are the deep 
cuts in the soft rock, made mainly in stra- 
tum 4 (MB II). Among these is a series 
of tunnels, hewn in the rock and twisting 
below the whole area. The tunnels are 
some two metres in height and about 
one metre wide, and their perfect finish 
testifies to the remarkable skill of the 
labourers. One tunnel leads to a rectan- 
gular room, not yet completely cleared. 
During the coming season we intend to 
concentrate on the problem of these tun- 
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nels, which have, so far as we know, no 
parallel in Palestine up tillnow. Whiledig- 
ging a vertical shaft to help in the clearing 
of fallen debris from the above-mentioned 
room, we came upon some burials of the 
LBII; these contained many beautiful 
vessels, among them a Mycenean goblet 
of exquisite shape and decoration. We 
also came upon a grave of the LBI period 
(15th century B.c.) in one of the under- 
ground canals, and in it we found a 
stopper for a perfume bottle, made of 
ivory and shaped in the likeness of the 
head of the goddess Hathor (PI. 32 C). The 
disk on her head is concave and made 
to receive the liquid poured out of the 
bottle through a hole in the stopper. 

The second season of excavation—so 
rich in finds—has not only shed light 
on the material culture of the north of 
the country, during both Canaanite and 
Israelite periods, but has also helped to 
clarify the stratification of these periods 
and to establish their relation to the 
historical events known to us from ex- 
ternal sources and from the Bible. 


(Communicated by Y. Yadin, 
Director of the James de Rothschild Expedition) 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 
Sinai 


During the Israel occupation of the Sinai 
Peninsula, which lasted from November 
1956 to January 1957, a series of expe- 
ditions representing learned institutions 
explored the occupied area, investigating 
its geology, climate, botany and zoology, 
as well as its history and archaeology. 
The Department of Archaeology of the 
Hebrew University dispatched three ex- 
peditions. One, headed by Prof. B. Mazar, 
President of the University, explored the 
oasis of Feiran and the Monastery of St. 
Catherine and its vicinity. Prof. Mazar 
and Dr. N. Avigad while examining the 
tell at the oasis discovered, inter alia, 
sherds of Iron Age II with a wheel bur- 
nishing typical of the Judean king- 
dom. They also recorded a number of 
inscriptions at Wadi Mokattab and Wadi 
Lejja. Prof. D. H. K. Amiran and Dr. I. 
Schattner, of the Department of Geog- 
raphy, examined Jebel Musa (the tradi- 
tional Mount Sinai) and Jebel Katherina 
(the highest mountain of the peninsula) 
and the surrounding area. Professors 
L. A. Mayer, H. J. Polotsky, J. Prawer, 
Messrs. M. Avi-Yonah and U. Ben-Horin 
worked in the library of the monastery 
of St. Catherine; the result of their re- 
searches will be published in a special 
volume. The principal finds were Arabic 
translations of Ecclesiasticus, of a Syriac 
‘Romance of Julian’, of two accounts of 
the Persian conquest of Jerusalem, and of 
the Didascalia Jacobi, besides numerous 
Fatimid and Mameluke decrees; several 
Greek MSS., including two illustrated 
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ones, were also studied. Messrs. M. Avi. 
Yonah and I. Dunayevsky surveyed the 
monastery walls and found that three of 
them, as well as the church inside, belong 
mainly to the original building, dating 
from the time of Justinian (c. 548-565), 
A second expedition, also headed by Prof 
Mazar and numbering among its men- 
bers Professors L. Picard and M. Stekelis, 
Dr. Y. Aharoni, Messrs. M. Avi-Yonah 
and J. Kaplan sailed along the western | 
shores of the Gulf of Elath from Elath 
to Tiran. It made landings at Taba, 
Jeziret Far'un, Nuweibe, Dhahab and 
Sharm esh-Sheikh. Among the remains 








recorded were those of a settlement at. 
Taba, the remains of a pre-Crusader wall | 
encircling Jeziret Far‘un, a landing place, 
fort and tombs of the nawamis type from 
the Hellenistic-Roman period at Dhahab, 
and a fort or lighthouse at Ras Muham- 
mad, on the tip of the peninsula. Chalco- | 
lithic and Roman settlements were found | 
at Tiran. In the northern half of Sinai, | 
Dr. Y. Aharoni and a group of students 
made a survey of the Kadesh Barnea area, 
discovering at ‘Ain Qadeis a fortress 
dating from Iron Age I. In the coastal 
area three tells were examined near Sheikh 
Zuweid, only one of which has previously 
been excavated. They are situated between 
the road and the sea, and one of them is 
to be identified with ancient Bitolion. In 
general it was found that the earlier settle- 
ments are strung along the road, whereas 
from Nabatean times onwards harbours 
are established along the shore. 





The Department of Antiquities sent 
another expedition to Kadesh Barnea, 
with Mr. M. Dothan in charge. The Iron 
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Age fortress (60X30 m.) at ‘Ain Qudeirat 
was re-examined, and was found to have 
acasemate wall strengthened by a glacis, 
with eight towers, some standing five 
metres high. It was founded in the 9th 
century B.C. and was reoccupied (by the 
returning Jews?) after the Babylonian 
exile. Many prehistoric, Israelite and 
Byzantine settlements were discovered in 
the vicinity of Kadesh Barnea. In the 
vicinity of Ras en-Naqb, 10km.NW from 
Elath, some inscriptions and rock draw- 
ings were recorded, including a drawing 
of a menorah (seven-branched candlestick) 
and other symbols of Jewish ritual. 


Oren Valley (Wadi Fallab) 


A joint expedition of the Department of 
Antiquities and the Hebrew University 
continued its third campaign on this site 
from 9 September to 4 November 1956. 
It was directed by Prof. M. Stekelis, as- 
sisted by Y. Kolodny, E. Wreschner, 
Tamar Yizraeli, and several University 
students. The expedition examined the 
constructions in front of the cave and 
excavated three prehistoric levels. 

(a) A cultural assemblage distinguished 
by polished stone implements including 
imports. The square constructions (some 
6 m.long) had walls and pavements of 
boulders and stone uprights; the houses 
had indoor fireplaces. Small finds includ- 
ed polished axes (one nephrite axe was 
apparently ritual), arrow heads, flint 
knives and obsidian blades. 

(b)Ten round constructions, belonging 
to two levels, extending over 60 sq. m. in 
four terraces. The walls are of big rubble 
stones, in some places standing up to 1 m. 
high and 0.8 m. thick. Fireplaces are built 
of small stones. Small finds included 
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stone bowls, grooved stones, elongated 
mortars and macrolithic objects such as 
hatchets of Tahunian type, sickle blades 
and saws. Near one such fireplace was a 
human burial with the head of the 
skeleton missing. This was a Neolithic 
stratum with unpolished flint objects. 

(c) A microlithic industry with only 
traces of buildings, but numerous fire- 
places. The finds included small bowls and 
pestles of basalt; two conical mortars 
were found én situ near a fireplace; few 
animal bones were found, but many fish- 
ing hooks. After the end of the season a 
stone figure painted with ochre was found 
on the site by E. Wreschner. 

(Communicated by M. Stekelis) 


‘Eynan (‘Ein Mallaba) 

En novembre 1955 et en octobre-novem- 
bre 1956, M. J. Perrot a conduit pour le 
Service des Antiquités deux campagnes 
de fouilles sur le gisement mésolithique 
de ‘Eynan dans la haute vallée du Jour- 
dain, sur la rive occidentale du lac Houlé. 
M. Perrot a été assisté par Mlle Thérése 
Josien, chargée de recherches au Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique, et 
par M. E. Anati et Mlle Ephrat Yeivin, du 
Service des Antiquités. L’étude des restes 
humains a été entreprise par Mlle Denise 
Ferembach, chargée de recherches au 
C.N.R.S. 

La stratigraphie est la suivante, de 
haut en bas: trois couches a industrie 
natoufienne avec matériel archéologique 
abondant et sépultures dans chacune d’el- 
les; 4 la couche intermédiaire appartient 
un sol d‘occupation creusé de grands 
bassins (1m. 50 de diamétre sur Om. 80 
de profondeur) et de silos (a base plus 
large que l’ouverture et aux parois proté- 
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gées par un mortier blanchatre); a ce 
méme niveau appartient la grande tombe 
décrite ci-dessous. Les couches infé- 
rieures, constituées par des dépdéts de 
pente, ont livré une industrie paléoli- 
thique légérement roulée. 

La grande tombe est une fosse circu- 
laire de 5 m. de diamétre, profonde de 
Om. 80, aux parois légérement évasées, 
soigneusement construites dans leur par- 
tie haute avec un mortier trés compact 
de sable et d’argile; le bord méme est 
arrondi, tandis que le rebord s’abaisse 
légérement vers l’extérieur constituant 
une sorte de margelle large de 0m.70, 
limitée extérieurement par des pierres 
longues et étroites formant un grand 
cercle de 6m.50 de diamétre. Le bord 
de cette fosse a été endommagé au nord- 
est et au nord-ouest au cours des grands 
travaux qui ont amené la découverte du 
gisement; 1a ot elles sont conservées, les 
parois présentent une surface polie avec 
encore des traces de peinture 4 l’ocre 
rouge. Le fond méme de la tombe n’a 
pas trop souffert. 

Deux squelettes complets en occu- 
paient le centre; d’autres ossements les ac- 
compagnaient, provenant d’inhumations 
antérieures, ala base de la couche dans 
laquelle a été creusée la tombe. Les deux 
squelettes étaient recouverts par une 
couche de terre brune, puis par de 
grandes dalles disposées surtout a la 
périphérie; sur ce pavement on avait 
construit, au nord, un foyer carré, bordé 
de pierres et mesurant 1 m. de cété ; auprés 
de ce foyer reposait une téte humaine 
compléte accompagnée des deux pre- 
miéres vertébres cervicales, la seconde 
sectionnée. Ces installations avaient été 
recouvertes jusqu’a hauteur des bords de 


la fosse par une couche de terre grise, 
riche en débris de toutes sortes, puis sur 
cette couche avait €té posé un beau pave. 
ment circulaire de 2m.50 de diamétre, 
entouré d’un petit mur bas, et portant, 
en son milieu, trois grosses pierres en- 
tourées de pierres plus petites; un caillov- 
tis semble avoir recouvert le tout. 

Le squelette central est celui d'un 
adulte de sexe masculin gisant sur le dos, 
orienté sud-sud-est, la téte de face, soule- 
vée et calée sur un oreiller de pierres: 
les jambes ont été repliées et ramenées 
violemment sur le c6té aprés désarticula- 
tion de la hanche; le bassin et les articu- 
lations étaient chargés de pierres. Le 
second squelette est également sur le dos 
et pareillement orienté, mais les jambes 
sont ouvertes, les genoux écartés, les 
talons joints ramenés sous le bassin; les 
mains reposent sur le ventre. La téte est 
ornée d’un bandeau de dentales. 

Les restes de 38 individus, dont plu- 
sieurs squelettes complets, ont été recueil- 
lis dans les trois couches natoufiennes, 
deux sépultures incomplétes dans des 
bassins peu profonds de 1m.10 de dia- 
métre. L’une, en partie détruite, contenait 
encore cing cranes, des fragments d’un 
bassin, des cdétes, quelques vertébres, 
ainsi que cing jambes et sept bras com- 
plets, rangés le long des parois. Il n'y a 
certainement pas 1a les restes d’un seul 
squelette complet. L’autre sépulture com- 
prenait neuf cranes, dont un peint en 
rouge, ainsi que quelques bras et jambes 
et fragments divers. La plupart des sépul- 
tures contenaient de l’ocre rouge. 

Le mobilier est rare, réduit le plus 
souvent 4 un seul outil de silex ou de 
basalte. La plupart des squelettes, en 
particulier ceux de la couche inférieure, 
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sont ornés, portant sur la téte des ban- 
deaux de dentales et au cou des colliers 
de dentales, de coquillages divers, et 
de phalanges de gazelle perforées. Un 
des cranes était entouré de quatre cornes 
de gazelle. De nombreuses pendeloques 
et des grains d’enfilage en roches diverses 
ont également été trouvés. 

Le mobilier en pierre et en basalte com- 
prend de nombreux vases, souvent d’une 
remarquable exécution, des mortiers, des 
pilons, des molettes et des polissoirs a rai- 
nure, ainsi qu’une figurine humaine en cal- 
caire et de belles ‘palettes’ circulaires dont 
une face, légérement déprimée, est creusée 
d'une petite cavité; ces palettes conservent 
toutes des traces d‘ocre rouge. Une petite 
pierre plate est incisée d’un motif géomé- 
trique; de méme une petite baguette en os. 
L'outillage osseux comprend des poin- 
cons et des aiguilles a chas, relativement 
nombreuses; de méme des hamecons 4 
double pointe, rectilignes ou doubles. 

L’outillage en silex est trés abondant; 
il est bien stratifié et son étude permettra 
certainement de préciser la composition 
del'industrie natoufienne et son évolution. 

La faune comprend au premier exa- 
men: boeuf, chévre, cerf, daim, chevreuil, 
gazelle, cheval, sanglier, hyéne, renard, 
liévre, ainsi que de petits carnassiers, des 
rongeurs, des oiseaux, des poissons, des 
tortues et des crustacés. Cet assemblage, 
tres comparable a celui d’aujourd’hui, 
confirme ce que nous savons déja de la 
stabilité des conditions climatiques en 
Palestine et nous permet de reconstituer 
le milieu naturel. 

‘Eynan est un établissement de plein 
air et qui semble avoir été occupé pendant 
la plus grande partie de l'année; il n'est 
pas surprenant dés lors que nous y voyions 


s‘élaborer une tradition architecturale. Les 
aménagements apportés a I’habitat té- 
moignent du remarquable degré de déve- 
loppement auquel est parvenue |’organisa- 
tion de ce groupe natoufien. La grande 
tombe en est un autre témoignage qui 
révéle par ailleurs l’importance exception- 
nelle des soins entourant la mort; elle 
apporte, ainsi que les autres sépultures 
découvertes, de nouvelles précisions sur 
les pratiques funéraires de cette période. 


(Communiqué par J. Perrot) 


Meser 


The Department of Antiquities excavated 
on this site in September-October 1956. 
The expedition was directed by M. Do- 
than, assisted by R. Gophna, Sara Barkai, 
B. Bruckner, H. J. Katzenstein, and S. 
Moshkowitz, surveyor. Three small areas 
A, B, C were excavated. In area B three 
levels of settlement were distinguished. 
The lowest (3) had structures erected 
upon the rock, the surface of which was 
levelled by small stones; next (2) came 
rectangular houses, one room measuring 
about 8.5 X 4 m., built of roughly dressed 
stones, in some places standing up to 
3-4 courses. Among these was one 
apsidal house. After the destruction of 
the last settlement (1) or its abandonment, 
the site was covered with a heap of un- 
dressed stones of various sizes. The base 
of the heap was nearly oval and its centre 
about 1.5 m. high. Round rock-cut cis- 
terns with small sloping channels were 
found on the surface of the whole area; 
near them were contemporary cupmarks. 
Layers (1) and (2) belong to the Late 
Chalcolithic period, as is shown on the 
one hand by a number of objects of 
Ghassulian tradition: cornets, V-shaped 
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bowls, jugs, bowls with thumb indented 
bands, pierced handles. On the other 
hand many vessels of grey burnished ware 
belonging to the ‘Jezreel Culture’ were 
also found. Besides these, sherds of high 
loop-handled jugs and red burnished jars, 
ledge handles with finger impressions, 
and even pinch-lapped handles were 
discovered. Among the stone objects 
appear bowls with incised rims. The 
most important finds are three adzes and 
two chisels made of copper; these were 
apparently used to cut the cisterns. The 
settlement seems to have started at the 
end of the Ghassulian period (c.3400 B.c.) 
and to have continued for a century or 
a century and a half. 


(Communicated by M. Dothan) 


OBITUARY 


RALPH Marcus was born at San Francisco 
in 1900. After completing his studies at 
Columbia University in 1927, he became 
Lecturer in Semitic languages at Columbia 
and the Jewish Institute of Religion; 
from 1943 onwards he taught Hellenistic 
culture and various associated subjects 
at the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago, becoming full Professor in 
1950. He was on the editorial board of 
many publications, among them the Jour- 
nal of Biblical Literature, Classical Philology, 
and Jewish Social Studies. Marcus special- 
ized in Hellenistic Jewish literature, pub- 
lishing (in the Loeb edition) translations 
of Josephus’ Antiquities (Vols. V-XX), 
Philo (XI-XII), and Hellenistic religious 
texts; he also continued Thackeray’s 
Lexicon to Josephus. His many-sided schol- 
arship and personal amiability earned the 


respect and affection of his colleagues and 
a 


friends. The loss to Greco-Jewish studies 
caused by his death will be felt for 4 
long time. 


Morpecai NarKIss was born at Skala, 
Poland, in 1898. He came to Palestine 
in 1920, and after two years of studies 
at the Bezalel Art School in Jerusalem, 
he joined the staff of the Bezalel Museum 
under Prof. B. Schatz, upon whose decease 
in 1932 he became Director of the Mu- 
seum. He remained at this post for the 
rest of his life. Narkiss was an expert on 
Jewish art and numismatics; among his 
works in Hebrew one may single out for 
mention the monograph on the Hanukkah 
Lamp, his two volumes on the Coins of 
Palestine, and many articles on numismat- 
ic subjects and on the history of Jewish 
graphic arts. Thanks to his ceaseless 
energy and absolute devotion to his 
task, the Bezalel collection and library 
became first-class repositories of an- 
cient and modern art, turning the Mv- 
seum into a living centre of culture in 
Jerusalem. 


Jacos Ory was born in Russia in 1898, 
and came to Palestine as a child. After 
studying at the Herzlia secondary school 
in Tel Aviv, he entered the Department 
of Antiquities in 1920 and continued in 
its service until his death. For many years 
he was Inspector of Antiquities for the 
southern area. His publications include 
reports on various Chalcolithic and Early 
Bronze Age tombs in the coastal plain, 
a Roman tomb at Ascalon, and a trial 
excavation at Ras el-‘Ain (all in the 
QDAP). Mr. Ory was distinguished by 
his quiet devotion to what he regarded 
as the principal task of his life. 
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MENAHEM SOLIELI (SOLOWEITSCHIK) was 
born at Kovno in 1884. Having complet- 
ed his studies at Grenoble, he entered 
Zionist public life, occupying the post of 
Minister of Jewish Affairs in Lithuania 
(1919-1923), and being a member of the 
World Zionist Executive (1923-1925). 
In 1933 he settled in Haifa; from 1943- 
1948 he was Director of the Education 
Department of the Jewish National Coun- 
cil, and from 1948-1951 Director of the 
Israel Broadcasting Service. He was editor 
of the Encyclopaedia Judaica and published 
a Historical Ailas of the Bible and a collec- 
tion of the realia of the Bible, which was 
translated into several languages. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Prof. B. Mazar has been re-elected Rector 
of the Hebrew University for a further 
term of two years. 


Prof. B. Mazar and Prof. M. Even-Ari 
were re-elected at the April meeting of 
the Board of Governors of the Hebrew 
University as President and Vice-President 


respectively of the University for a further 
term of four years. 


Prof. W. F. Albright and Prof. B. Z. Dinur 
were among the recipients of the Ph. D. 
degree, honoris causa, awatded by the 
University. 


The following promotions have been 
made at the Hebrew University, Jeru- 
salem: 


Dr. D. H. K. Amiran 
to be Associate Professor of Geog- 
raphy ; 

Dr. J. Bentor 
to be Associate Professor of Petrog- 
raphy and Mineralogy; 

Dr. M. Stekelis 
to be Associate Professor of Prehis- 
toric Archaeology; 

Dr. A. Malamat 
to be Lecturer in Biblical History. 


The Editors of the Israel Exploration Jour- 
nal congratulate Mr. S. Yeivin, Director 
of Antiquities, on the occasion of his 
sixtieth birthday. 
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Paper, Herbert H.: The Phonology and 
Morphology of Royal Achaemenid Elamite. 
Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan 
Press, 1955. XI1 +119 pp. $ 4.00. 

Current American linguistics, having 
come to some degree of stabilization as 
far as discussions of method and theo- 
retical background are concerned, now 
occasionally undergoes some tests of ap- 
plicability in two directions: 1. How 
much clearer can our insight into already 
well-known languages be made by the 
application of structural, and in particular 
distributional methods? 2. What progress 
in factfinding can be achieved ? 

The paper under review is a typical 
representative of how some schools of 
American linguists proceed, and it has 
to be admitted that this is a very promis- 
ing representative 
to hope for the fu 
is of a special r 


vhich gives reason 
“he problem posed 
. « language that by 
reason of its transmission (cuneiform 
writing) is liable to resist truly linguistic 
analysis by any method of research that 
cannot cope with the task of looking for 
phonological and morphological struc- 
ture behind a labyrinth of traditional, 
conventional and phonetically equivocal 
signs, is here given its ‘form’, and it seems 
to a reviewer who finds himself outside 
the field of gradually proceeding—or 
stagnating (see the author's preface)— 
research into this language that consid- 
erable progress has been made in the 
book under review, and that most of the 
achievements of future studies of Elamite 
will be largely due to the foundations re- 
laid by Dr. Paper. 

This study is not a mere restatement 
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of well-known facts in structural ‘jargon’ 
In the initial chapter the author succeeds 
in establishing a system of fourteen pho- 
nemes (p. 36), the limited number of 
whose members gives every reason for 
confidence. It is a sign of the soundness 
of this book that the difficulties of pro- 
cedure are nowhere overstated and the 
reader is led to this simple phonological 
grid from about a hundred syllabic and 
two dozen ideogrammatic characters, 
without feeling the cumbersome work of 
detail tackled by the author. The steps 
leading to the phonemic structure men- 
tioned are mainly the establishment of 
contrasts and considerations of trans- 
scriptional equivalences with Old Persian 
and Accadian. A difficulty in this chapter 
was the differentiation between phonemic 
contrasts and ‘freely variant’ spellings— 
a question into which we shall go below. 

The morphological chapter gives us a 
full account of the morpheme inventory, 
lists verb bases in a brief lexicon (pp. 38- 
40), describes morphological ‘processes’ 
such as reduplication (p. 40), and tries to 
state the morphological entities (‘catego- 
ries’) in a way that emerges from evident 
structure Only, with every effort to avoid 
an enforced super-imposition of foreign 
categories on the texts examined. This 
is—one regrets to note—almost a novelty 
in Near Eastern linguistics. Paper, for 
example, contents himself with the intro- 
duction of one morphological class in the 
nominal field (termed ‘nouns’), whereas 
the latest summarizer of Elamite grammar 
(R. Labat in Conférences de |’ Institut de Lin- 
guistique de l’Université de Paris, 10, 1950- 
51, p. 30) still cannot submit to the 
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‘non-expression of the differences between 
adjectives and nouns in a language’ and 
arrives at the rather irksome ‘finding’: 
‘Des substantifs et des adjectifs il est 
malaisé de définir. les caractéristiques 
morphologiques'’. 

Morphological analysis is made by 
Paper for ‘person, number’, and a cate- 
gory that includes ‘precative, remotive, 
imperative, purposive’ etc. in the verb, 
and for ‘case, number’, and several deri- 
vational categories such as ‘abstractive, 
generalizing’ etc. in the noun. Two types 
of deixis (‘here’/‘there’) are detected for 
the anaphoric non-personal pronoun, 
two forms (‘relative’ and non-relative) 
for the personal pronoun (can they be 
made to match the deixis types to achieve 
a suitable grid of pronouns?). A residue 
of indeclinables—copulative conjunc- 
tions, negatives, temporal adverbs and 
particles— conclude the grammar. 

Were it only for these findings, the 
author would have made a valuable con- 
tribution to general linguistics and earned 
the gratitude of any student who tries to 
collect data on linguistic structures. 

It would detract unduly from the au- 
thor’s merits if we charged to his account 
some obvious shortcomings of ‘Ameri- 
can’ procedure. It seems in particular 
that insight into semantic categories is 
not overemphasized in the school to 
which he adheres, or else he would not 
have underlined so strongly an other- 
wise justified—but trivial—method of 
‘avoiding the pitfalls encountered in the 
use of more familiar grammatical terms... 
a well-known grammatical term... should 
not be taken as possessing all the con- 
notations it may have in Indo-European 
or Semitic grammar’ (p. 41, n. 1). What 


reasonable scholar is not aware of this? 

The true problem in the morphological 
categorization of Elamite lies elsewhere: 
this is one instance—~albeit quantitatively 
limited—of a ‘translation language’, a 
case where the ‘meaning’ of the text is 
known to us with reasonable exactitude 
before the language is analysed and where 
we are strongly tempted to let ourselves 
be guided exclusively in our analysis by 
obvious translation equivalences. The 
problems and pitfalls encountered in this 
particular field of ‘translation linguistics’ 
have been extensively treated by eminent 
scholars in the Indo-European and other 
fields, and we need not go into the ques- 
tion here. 

But this touches the crucial question 
of the study under investigation: what is 
a free (orthographical or other) variant 
or alternant and what is a relevant feature 
of morphological (or syntactical) stand- 
ing? Both are the results of an examina- 
tion of sequences ‘of like meaning’ that 
differ only in one detail. If the general 
meaning of both sequences is equal, the 
difference reflects a free variation (if the 
difference, more particularly, is one of 
‘spelling’, it reflects no phonemic—or 
phonic—variation at all); if, on the other 
hand, the meaning of the sequences is 
‘different’, the partial difference recorded 
is the very relevant feature of linguistic 
structure that the grammarian has to 
record. 

What is ‘different meaning’ here? It 
cannot be overemphasized that the signifié 
of a translated text is—for us—not an 
extra-linguistic reality, but the translated 
original. We are not entitled to draw the 
line between ‘free variant’ and ‘relevant 
feature’ simply according to whether or 
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not the Old Persian equivalent of a cer- 
tain Elamite sequence is identical in the 
two crucial passages. This is exactly the 
pitfall into which many a student of 
‘translation grammar’ has stumbled. 

This problem is almost completely 
disregarded by Paper, and the question 
of method becomes decisive as soon as 
we turn to morphology and syntax. On 
p. 45 the author enumerates a number 
of ‘contexts indicative of the equivalence 
of the graphic variations of the suffix’/-i/, 
(‘declarative third person singular’), writ- 
ten -#f and -jd. But this equivalence is 
translational only, and the very list given 
indicates that an attempt to classify -id as 
limited to subordinative syntagmas would 
not be at all unpromising (cf. examples 
from DNa 4: ‘after Ahuramazda saw’, 
DB 23: ‘him they seized [...-sé], they 
slew [...-éi]', why not: ‘having seized, 
they slew’ ?). The same holds for the ‘rel- 
ative third person’ suffix (p. 49) written 
-i3-da or -i§ -ti and phonemicized by Paper 
as /-t/, 1 am quite aware of the fact that 
the author felt himself bound by the 
limits of a school that negates any mor- 
phological or syntactical difference be- 
tween the -Sta and -S# or the -éf and -jd 
forms. As this school was mainly repre- 
sented by his teacher G. Cameron (cf. 
Labat, op. cit. [supra, p. 130], p. 39), Paper 
felt himself lucky to be able to arrive at 
structural ‘proofs’ for these findings, but 
he has not added any argument to the dis- 
cussion in favour of either of the oppos- 
ing sides and has only shown where the 
problem lies. 


In other cases, Paper is more reluctant 
to establish graphic variation as phonem- 
ically irrelevant. Under the verbal base 
tir- (p. 39) he lists forms with tur- (and 
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seems to omit /ar-), under han- those 
with in-, under sin- those with jan. 
Other bases of alternating vocalism are 
not recorded in his list. Add mur-, kar. 
tin- from Labat, op. ctt. (supra, p.130), p.29, 
who asks whether ‘le timbre de la voyelle 
médiane est-il vraiment caractérisé, oy 
peut-il étre considéré comme indifférent’, 
and we strongly recommend students of 
Elamite to examine whether this alterna. 
tion is not conditioned by the occurrence 
of very characteristic phonemes in the 
root final—viz. the ‘sonants’ /, m, n, r— 
and whether in reality these roots are not 
tr-, in- etc., and the vowels recorded either 
phonic actualizations or—which seems 
more likely—graphic representations of 
what would otherwise have been beyond 
the possibilities of a syllabary to repre- 
sent in writing. 

Equally, the full range of possibilities 
inherent in a distributional study was not 
exploited by the author in his treatment 
of the ‘broken spellings’ in Elamite. This 
is an old problem of the written record 
of this language, and Paper favours the 
solution that ‘the broken-vowel writing’ 
(i.e. a graphic sequence CV-VC, e.g. ba- 
ik) ‘is a means of writing a closed syllable 
(CVC) in which the second vowel is not 
meaningful phonologically’ (i.e. the above 
for bak) (p. 9). ‘Phonologically meaning- 
ful’ fortunately does not mean ‘phonolo- 
gically relevant’. It may be agreed, on the 
evidence offered, that one of the vowels 
is not relevant, but it may still ‘mean’ 
something. 

Earlier scholars already noticed that 
the second vowel was either 7 or x, but 
no free choice existed between the two: 
# precedes &, /», n, r, z, 5, whereas /, m, t are 
preceded by w. According to these data, 
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Paper (pp. 10-11) draws up a list of ‘theo- 
retically possible’ broken-vowel  spell- 
ings, starring forms ‘that have not yet 
been found’. Stating what is ‘theoretically 
possible’ in a language is always a dubi- 
ous procedure—and it definitely contra- 
dicts the ‘corpus’ notion of the American 
school of linguistics (see H. Frei in Linguis- 
tics Today [=Word, 10, Fasc. 2-3]. New 
York, 1954, p. 18). Here it has proved 
io be detrimental: the author asterisks 
forms which, by application of a rigid 
distributional procedure, would have been 
found to be ‘theoretically impossible’. 

The final consonant signs of a CVC 
sequence may be divided into three 
groups: 

1. those that do not take any broken 
spellings: b, d, g, y, 4, ¢; 

2. those that take a broken spelling 
with second component z: /, m, t; 

3. those that take a broken spelling 
with second component i; &, p, , 7, 2,5, 5. 

These data are considered by Paper, 
but not the fact that a similar division 
exists for the initial signs of such groups: 

1. those that do not take broken spell- 
ings: 2, z; 

2. those that take no broken spellings 
with first component z: 4, g, y, /, m; 

3. those that take no broken spellings 
with first component 2: 5, p, 5,5, y, 4,1, m, n; 

4. those that take none with e; p, &, d, 
55,5,9,4, 1, 0, 7,2; 

5. those that take none with a: ¢. 

This may be summarized as follows: 

1. @ does not form part of a broken 
spelling; 

2. /, m decline broken spellings, preced- 
ed or followed by a front vowel; 

3. b, g, y are not followed by a back 
vowel, nor preceded by any; p, 4, 5, 5, J are 


not followed by one or both front vowels, 
nor preceded by a front vowel. 

This selective summary may result in 
three contrasts b/ p, g/ &, 9/5, 5, § (three 
localizations: labial, postvelar, prepal- 
atal). It is quite possible that the 
characters including p, 6, or &, g respec- 
tively, did mot, in fact, represent a 
phonic contrast of voice or whatever 
prevailed in the underlying Accadian 
phonemic system, but that—on the other 
hand—a ‘tense vs. lax’ or ‘strident vs. 
mellow’ contrast (cf. Jakobson-Fant- 
Halle: Preliminaries to Speech Analysis. 
Boston, 1952, §§ 2.33, 2.431) was, in 
Elamite, of a certain phonic quality that 
its speakers found to be adequately ap- 
proached by the ‘timbre’ of the vowel 
written in broken spellings. This, how- 
ever, was not constantly done. It is ap- 
proximately what was done by the 
Hittites when they—likewise not con- 
stantly —represented their Indo-European 
fortis/lenis contrast by geminating or not 
geminating 5-, p- etc. in Accadian signs 
whose voice(?)-character was otherwise 
irrelevant. The gemination or not of such 
consonants seems, in fact, to have no 
phonological ‘meaning’ in Elamite (Pa- 
per, pp. 7-8). 

It may not be superfluous to list some 
corollaries for other fields of the study 
of ancient languages, in particular those 
recorded in cuneiform writing: 

1. What the author calls ‘devices’ to 
represent the Old Persian ‘cluster’ x3 (by 
Elamite § and #&-5, and not by ‘7-5’ as in 
other—true—clusters) is in reality an- 
other important fact that may help to 
elucidate the truth behind the Indo-Euro- 
pean phoneme ‘4;’, or 9. 

2. The phonological irrelevance of the 
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phonic character of ‘f’, and its probable 
phonemic equivalence with a glottal stop 
or zero (see above) supports what has 
been stated for Hittite ‘h’, and is of no 
little value for the stabilization of some 
details in the Indo-European laryngeal 
theory. 

3. Spelling equivalences that elucidate 
the phonic values of cuneiform signs, 
traditionally transcribed z, s or 5, for one 
of which, at least, affricative actualization 
cannot be excluded (p. 30), may help 
Accadian phonology. 

Above all, a clarification of structure 
and a setting up of categories is the only 
way of finding some classification of a 
language according to ‘type’ or to ‘gene- 
alogy’. Here, however, less dogmatism 
would have brought clearer results: on 
p. 44, it is stated that an Elamite verb 
may be analysed into five morphological 
positions, viz. 1. verb-base; 2. stem- 
vowel; 3. tempus; 4. person; 5. mode; 
but it is added that ‘positions 3 and 5 
are mutually exclusive’; but we must 
proceed from morphemics to morphemic 
structure, and we cannot establish two 
‘categories’ that are mutually exclusive: 
they are but one category (to be termed 
‘tense’, ‘mood’, or by any other name), 
expressed by morphemes that belong to 
a paradigm of variant positional features. 
This is, I think, the most important 
rectification to be made in this otherwise 
excellent and most instructive study of 
linguistic analysis. 

H. B. ROSEN 


De Saulcy, L.F.J.C.: Carnets de voyage en 
Orient (1845-1869), publiés par Fernande 
Bassan. Paris: Presses universitaires de 
France, 1955.VIII + 248 pp., map. 900 fr. 


De Saulcy (1807-1880) was in many 1863, at 
ways typical of the nineteenth-century ex. | et SOIFCE 


plorers of Palestine, particularly in the Hippicus. 
width and variety of his interests. He was | Saulcy 
an amateur, an artillery officer interested  ™POT 
in geology, numismatics, oriental lan | * Tell ¢ 


guages, and the material remains of the | 5!" of 





past— ‘cannonier-archéologue’ as his edi- | such 
tor puts it. His military schooling, how. | POS 
ever,was undeniably superior to thatof the whole 8 
theologians who dominated archaeology | *tetO 
at the time, at least in so far as observation | Alas, de 
was concerned: for in interpretation de | periods 


Saulcy was usually far more wrong than | he did « 
academically trained scholars. He was | os 
the first to excavate in Jerusalem, pre. | PY ( 
ceding Warren by a year or so; but his | * be 
work was much more slipshod and ama- | 
teurish than Warren’s. We read with a | ‘il! 18! 
slight shudder (pp. 156-157), how he #80" 
‘excavated’ at one and the sametimethe °"*€" 
‘Tombs of Kings’ (which he persisted in render 
identifying with the tombs of the kings | “"S 
of Judah) and the Haram area, passing also . 
from one dig to another in an atmosphere | ¥'*® 
of perpetual dispute with the Turkish | Pe # 
authorities, the religious bodies and, last 

but not least, with his brethren in archae- 

ology. He visited Palestine three times; 

in 1850-51 he explored the west and south 

shores of the Dead Sea, visiting Masada 
(where he regarded the Roman camps as 
part of the Herodian fortification) and 
discovering the Shihan stele. His account 
of his travels and the incessant difficulties 
with Beduin illustrate the great change 
which has come over the country in this 
respect in a century. In 1863 he returned 
to Jerusalem, where he engaged in ex- 
cavations and in topographical studies. 
Those were the happy days of topography; 
de Saulcy notes (p.150) on 19 November 
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1863, at the end of a busy day: ‘Diner 
et soirée... en rentrant, identifié la tour 
Hippicus.’ Yet in certain respects de 
Saulcy was much in advance of his con- 
temporaries. He realized that tells (such 
as Tell es-Sultan near Jericho) were the 
| sites of ancient cities, and he collected 

on such sites what he calls ‘morceaux de 

pots cassés archiantiques’ (p. 146). A 

whole generation was to pass before such 

attention was once again paid to pottery. 

Alas, de Saulcy did not understand the 
' periods of masonry styles any more than 
he did ceramic art: he regards Damascus 

Gate as a ‘superbe construction judaique 
| pure’ (p. 136). Pottery, admittedly, could 
not be classified without stratigraphic 
excavations, which did not take place 
till 1890; but in the understanding of 
masonry de Saulcy was far behind his 
comtemporary Conder. Yet de Saulcy 
rendered valuable services in his explora- 
} tions of Herodium and other sites; he 

also correctly identified David’s Tower 
| with Phasael and the Roman date of the 
| Ecce Homo atch. He also seems to have 


| 


t 





aber f 








seen some remains of the Third Wall in 
the Russian Compound, which he regard- 
ed as the remains of Titus’ siege wall 
(p. 148). He noted a Roman temple near 
Sejera, which has since entirely disap- 
peared. 

The traveller’s journal edited here from 
the manuscript is a most vivid and inter- 
esting document, precisely because of 
its spontaneity. There are some remark- 
able glimpses of life in this country a 
hundred years ago: thus in December 
1850 a pitched battle was fought between 
two Arab tribes in the Valley of Jezreel; 
Jerusalem was plagued with mosquitoes, 
and Nablus appeared charming after the 
Holy City. 

Mlle Bassan is to be congratulated on 
an excellent piece of editing, considering 
the difficulties of the manuscript; her 
notes are full and valuable, and slips are 
very few. We would note only ‘fontaine 
d‘Elysée’ on p. 147 for Elisha’s fountain 
and Amonas twice (pp. 150, 165) for 
Amouas. 

M. Avi-YONAH 








LOUIS M. RABINOWITZ—IN MEMORIAM 


AFTER this issue went into press, the 
Editors of the Israel Exploration Journal 
learned with deep regret of the passing 
away of Louis M. Rabinowitz, of New 
York. 

For over a decade Mr. Rabinowitz had 
been known in his country and in Israel 
as a most munificent patron of learning 
and art, as well as of Jewish archaeology 
in many lands. An example of his liber- 
ality was the recent publication in colour 
of the frescoes of the synagogue at Dura- 
Europos in Syria. In 1949 he established 
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at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
fund for research of ancient synagogues, 
which made possible the excavation of the 
synagogues at Yafi‘a, She‘albim (Salbit) 
and Caesarea. Of no less importance for 








archaeological research in Israel was the 
publication of the first two numbers of 
the Bulletin of the Louis M. Rabinowiu 
Fund for the Exploration of Ancient 
Synagogues, which was also the result of 
his generosity. 

It is hoped to devote the third number 
of the Bulletin to his memory. 
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A: Summit excavation: drafted 


masonry. 


B: Catacomb No. 19. Decorated 


lintel. 


| C: Catacomb No. 20. Voussoirs 


| of arched facade 
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B: Room VIII, looking west. Note holes in sarcophagi made by robbers. 
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A: Room XI packed with sarcophagi 





B: The Lion Sarcophagus. 
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PLATE 20 





The Eagle Sarcophagus: side and cover, 





B: The Hunt Sarcophagus. 


C: The Candlestick Sarcophagus: short side. 
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PLATE 21 








A: The Eagle Sarcophagus: short side. 


B: The Mask Sarcophagus. 
C: Detail of Mask Sarcophagus. 


D: The Acanthus Sarcophagus 
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A: The Gate Sacrophagus 


C: Lamps found in catacomb No. 20. 
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A: The Shell Sarcophagus. 


B: Room XXIII with carved menorah. 
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F: Sculptured fragments 


marble sarcophagi. 
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A-C: Sherds from Hama. 
D: Flask from Byblos. 

A 

E: Juglet from Megiddo. 

F: Juglet from Ras el-‘Ain. 


G-H: Flasks from Tarsus. 
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A: Damaged building at Palmahim 
(Photo Shilpress Agency, Tel Aviv) 


B: Concrete girders of new building at Holon broken by storm. 
(Photo Israel Meteorologi il Service) 


C: Brick walls of new building at Holon damaged by storm. 


(Photo Israel Meteorological Service) 


D: Damage at Ktar Vitkin caused by storm: fowl-house blown 
on top of the building (Photo A, Avni, Kfar Vitkin) 
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PLATE 27 

















A: General view of area A at the end of 


the second season. 








B-D: Ivory cosmetic palette from area A. Cc 
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A: Israclite citadel, area B, General view. 






B: Incense ladle from area B. 
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PF hit wmepe F 


A: General view of area C, looking west. 


area ( 
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Area C 


A: Potter's wheel 
and cult mask in 
sith. 


B: Pottery cult 
mask. 
C: Infant burial 


within a jar. 


D: Silver plated 
bronze standard. 

















A: Courtyard of sanctu- 


ary with altar. 


C: Hathor-shaped ivory 


stopper. 
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